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CHAPTER LI. 


Tue Reverend John Berresford, 
who had a small living in Hertford- 
shire, was the son of Dr. Berresford, 
and he had two children, John and 
Mary. John was designed for the 
Church ; but as he did not himself 
care for it, he left college, entered 
the medical profession, and in due 
time qualified ; and he also obtain- 
ed his degree as M.D., as at that 
time it was his intention to practise 
as a physician. But chance de- 
creed otherwise ; for a friend of his 
—a Mr. Clay—being invalided, he 


went to Notting Hill to manage for . 


him. Clay died, and he remained 
to see to things until the practice 
could be sold to aid the widow, a 
young and handsome woman who 
had not long been married. How- 
ever, the practice was not sold, for 
in the end she changed her name for 
his; and asa surgeon, he continued 
there. He lived with her happily 
for many years, and then she died, 
leaving two children (three others 
they had lost) ; the one was fourteen, 
and the other twelve—Bertie and 
Barbara ; and his sister Mary then 
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came to live there, and with him 
she remained. 

For the next six years Berres- 
ford stuck to work closely and 
steadily; and as, with what he had 
come into at his wife’s death, and 
what he had made himself, he 
was sufficiently well-off to render 
an arduous life no longer necessary, 
he decided to dispose of his prac- 
tice, and to take one in the country, 
where he could ride instead of 
drive, and also have some hunting. 
It would pave the way for his son, 
who had expressed a preference for 
a rural district ; and it would, as he 
thought, be beneficial to his sister, 
who had long been delicate ; and 
to his daughter too, who, having 
been attacked with fever when at 
school at Hastings, was then in 
Kent for change. 

Such a practice as the doctor 
had, had not long to remain in the 
market ; and he sold it favourably 
to a Mr. Millar; and as in that 
week’s Lancet there was one also 
for disposal in the Severn Valley, 
at a place called Highdown, near 
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the vast Far Forest, he at once en- 
tered into negotiations, and visited 
the village. 

Pleased with the locality, charm- 
ed with the neighbourhood, and 
satisfied as to the practice, he came 
to terms with Mr. West, left Lon- 
don, and went there with Barbara 
and Miss Mary; his son Bertie re- 
maining in town, in lodgings near 
to Guy’s, at which hospital he had 
entered him. Barbara was then 
eighteen, and Bertie twenty. 

She was tall for her age, well- 
made, dark-eyed and blooming, 
and with nut-brown hairthat rippled 
from her brow in short crisp curves 
—a pretty girl, that sort of rustic 
beauty which gains by contact with 
the open air, fresh breeze, and ex- 
ercise ; for the Kentish belongings 
of farmhouse fare and vast hop- 
gardens had thoroughly restored 
her, and improved her looks; and 
she now had a pair of good rosy 
cheeks again to take into Worces- 
tershire. She was as good as she 
was pretty; and although, as the 
only daughter, she was duly petted, 
she was by no means spoiled. 

Her aunt, Miss Mary, was eight 
years younger than her brother 
John, though she looked much 
older ; for her hair was tinged with 
gray, and her face showed care 
from trouble years ago not yet 
effaced—the loss by sudden death 
of one she loved. She was tall and 
spare, with shoulders slightly bent, 
of pale complexion, and with care- 
worn look. The father, he resem- 
bled; she, the mother. But her 
looks belied her; and they who 
deemed her querulous had but to 
know her well to learn her worth. 
She was very cheerful in her quiet 
way, and uncomplaining; a good 
sister to John, and a kind aunt to 
Bertie and Barbara. 

Bertie, like his father, was tall, 
good-looking, and well-built ; and 
he had brown hair like his sister, 
brown and curly; a good fresh 


colour, and good gray eyes too. 
The ladies thought him ‘ pleasant 
and gentlemanly ;’ and the men, ‘a 
decent fellow ;’ and he was as in- 
dustrious as most young men, and 
steadier than’many. 

Mr. West had two horses—a 
weight-carrying cob and a spank- 
ing hack; and while the doctor 
was staying with him, he tried them, 
liked them, and bought them ; and 
he afterwards arranged with the 
servants. When, therefore, he 
went there, there were horses and 
servants ready to hand, and both 
accustomed to the country, which 
was not without its advantages; 
for the horses were used to the 
steep hills and the rutty roads, and 
the groom knew the whereabouts 
of the patients, and the short cuts 
to them ; asmall matter which was 
of great use, as the doctor, as time 
pressed, had been obliged to de- 
cline the usual offer of ‘a month’s 
introduction.’ 

The consequence was that, with 
the groom on the cob alongside 
him, and himself on the hack, he 
was, in a week or two, at home 
there, and well in with the routine 
of the work required of him ; and 
with a map in his pocket for emer- 
gencies, he got on favourably, and 
he was soon all the better for his 
removal from town, even though 
that removal entailed extra night- 
work, and bad rough roads. 

The quietude of the country, 
after the noise and clatter of town, 
was doubly welcome ; as was also 
the greater amount of exercise that 
he now got through, as he had 
there to exchange the indolence of 
a carriage for active saddle-work. 
And welcome, too, town-dweller as 
he was, was all around him: the 
sweep of green, the craggy hills, 
the valley, the wide white river 
and the clear blue sky, the bright- 
ness of it all, its smokeless look, 
the breezy commons and the hang- 
ing woods, the stretching forest, 
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and the dells and dales. His brain 
had rest. 

No more for him the rattle and 
the racket of cab and omnibus, of 
cart and carriage, morn, noon, and 
night; the harsh street-cries, the 
everlasting organs, the noise of 
news-boys, and the clang of bells; 
and all the hideous shouts that 
make mild men savage, and drive 
some men mad, with ‘noise upon 
the brain,’ worst state ofall. He 
felt a different man, emancipated, 
and he wished he had made the 
change some years ago ; years then 
might have been added to his life. 

He was a lover, too, of Nature, 
and he could appreciate the beau- 
ties of it, for not a feature escaped 
him; and the character of the 
scenery around hira was therefore 
not thrown away upon him ; and as 
it was the end of September when 
he came to Highdown, the varied 
autumn tints delighted him; for 
then, through all that woodland 
country they were spreading and 
deepening day by day, from palest 
amber to a golden brown, or rich 
red russet. 

Nor was the beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery, as they then saw 
it, lost on Miss Barbara, as she had 
her father’s ardour for an out-door 
life, and all his enthusiasm for the 
beautiful. Her long stay amidst 
the Kentish ‘ gardens’ had served 
as a break with town, and her wood- 
land walks there had made her long 
still more for that new home in the 
country to which they all were 
looking, the home her father hoped 
would give new life to her. And 
new life she did gain by it, second- 
ing as it did the good she had de- 
rived from that first change ; for 
before she had been two months 
from town she was rosy, strong, 
and hearty, and could stand fatigue ; 
and rosy, strong, and hearty she re- 
mained, much to her father’s com- 
fort ; for in such a country as they 
then were placed in, no inducement 
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was needed for her to go out daily 
to walk or ride about the woods 
and hills, and know the people. 

She knew nothing of riding when 
she came there, for her time had 
been spent at school; but, as her 
father bought her a sure-footed 
pony, and he or George, the 
groom, at first went with her, she 
soon got into it, for she knew not 
fear; so very soon she cantered 
off alone ; and such was the sense 
of freedom that it gave her, that 
the bright bay pony was in con- 
stant use. As she had always 
been fond of a pet of some sort, 
pet-bird or dog, she petted him ; 
and as he was as sensible as most 
ponies, a mutual friendship very 
soon ensued; and anything she 
wished that pony to do he would 
do, just as a horse will when he is 
treated kindly. Ere long the cob 
was mounted ; and then, promoted 
from a skirt to habit, she tried the 
hack, and so she got to ride with 
skill and grace. 

As riding exercise and an out- 
door life seemed best to suit her, 
she then rode out most days be- 
side her father, which made his 
daily rounds seem all the lighter. 
In this way, in this daily com- 
panionship, the time passed on; 
and each was as happy as the day 
was long, for he doted on her, and 
she loved him dearly, and his 
greatest pleasure, as it had ever 
been, was her own happiness. When 
she was joyful all went well with 
him. 

And as the sweet spring-time 
came round her joy was height- 
ened, as she then had the pleasure 
of her brother’s company, for his 
second winter session had been 
too much for him; he had worked 
too closely, and it was therefore 
arranged that instead of returning 
to town he should remain in the 
country. Although such a de- 
parture from the usual routine 
would necessarily lengthen by some 
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months his term of study, and thus 
delay the period of his ‘ passing,’ 
the time he spent at home was 
not lost time, as besides obtaining 
thereby a renewal of health, which 
stood him in good stead when 
close work came again, he had 
also obtained, when he left home 
in the autumn, that which to him 
was almost as useful—the kindly 
regard of a young and handsome 
girl, Miss Minnie Havergil—the 
best incentive he could have for 
work. She was a near neighbour 
and his sister’s friend, for she was 
just her age, and they had tastes 
alike. 


CHAPTER II. 


Her father—Mr. Marmaduke 
Havergil of Forest Lodge—was a 
large landed proprietor, who owned 
the estate on which he lived, and 
several farms as well, as also a 
large dairy-farm some miles from 
there, at Woodford, where Arthur, 
his eldest son, lived with Marian, 
his sister, who kept house for him. 
Madeline was at home with Minnie, 
and Cecil assisted his father on the 
farm. George, the youngest son, 
was at Shrewsbury, where he had 
been for some time with a surgeon ; 
andwhen Bertie Berresford returned 
to town George left there and went 
with him to commence at Guy’s, 
and with the sister’s friendship as 
a stimulus, and with her brother 
for a chum, work went well with 
Bertie ; for as he and George had 
rooms together their constant as- 
sociation made it pleasant. 

When the doctor came into the 
country, cubbing had just com- 
menced; so he, to get ‘hunting- 
legs,’ at once went in for it. His 
talls were many. As a lad he 
used to ride to hounds, and he 
always, for a lad, went well; but 
since he had lived in London he 
had not had the chance of it, ex- 
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cept on a few occasions when a 
friend had given him a mount to 
accompany him with the stag- 
hounds from Slough, or with the 
Southdown at Brighton. Now, 
however, that-he found himself in 
the centre of a well-hunted country, 
and in the midst of hunting men, 
and that he could, moreover, enjoy 
a day or two a week with hounds 
without injury to his practice— 
meets within distance being very 
frequent—he determined to take 
advantage of his position there as 
soon as circumstances allowed, and 
he had got once more into the sit 
of the saddle, and as his was a 
riding practice that soon came. 

Before he had been six months 
at Highdown he was very popular, 
for he had all the qualities to make 
him so; and he was afterwards, not 
only popular with those in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood, but also 
with all with whom he was brought 
into contact in the hunting field 
and elsewhere. It was a hunting 
country. 

By the end of the season, what 
with pottering about on the cob, 
and getting some falls with the 
hack, through his own inability to 
negotiate the fences, he began to 
feel that he had hands and seat. 
So the next season—his second 
autumn there—he commenced in 
earnest ; and after getting still fur- 
ther initiated into the pleasures of 
that early morning sport, cub-hunt- 
ing, he, as soon as the regular sea- 
son commenced, started a hunter, 
and showed in proper form at 
cover-side. With the cob for the 
woodlands—he was a clever little 
horse, and could poke or jump— 
and his hunter and his hack for 
further fixtures, he got on very 
well; and when April ended it, the 
hunting men then classed amongst 
the ‘goers’—those who liked to 
go, and who could go—‘ John 
Berresford, the doctor.’ 

That classification was, however, 
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justified, as events soon proved; 
for during his third season, that was 
now drawing to a close—and in 
which, with far more time to spare, 
he had had much more hunting— 
he had gone right well and straight. 
He went, to use his words, ‘for 
brush or pad,’ and so his friends 
increased ; for with hunting men 
there is no shorter way to a man’s 
heart than the ability to show that 
man ‘the straight way across coun- 
try’ when hounds are going. 

With the rougher portion of the 
people—the Far Foresters—he was 
equally well liked, and he liked 
them too. They were a merry lot 
were those Foresters, merry and 
civil; for the lawless ones, who 
in days gone by housed there, and 
cropped up so plentifully at each 
assizes, had passed away; and, 
thanks to the man whose own 
good deeds still live, those who 
now dwelt there were tidy, and 
traded honestly in brooms and 
besoms. Poachers many of them 
were, for they were in the midst of 
game; but when you had said 
that of them, you had said the 
worst. ‘They were hardy dogs, the 
lot of them, and good at a wrestle 
or a friendly fight ; and they could 
thrash or be thrashed, and take it in 
good-humour; men dogged to a 
degree and not easily convinced, 
but true-hearted and firm when the 
time came for it; and as the men 
were, sO were all the youngsters. 
It was no uncommon thing to see 
up there two stripling lads in seem- 
ing mortal combat; but when the 
encounter was decided by the 
throw of the one, or the knock 
over of the other, a merry ringing 
laugh was all you heard, with 
‘Never mind, old chap; we'll try 
2gain to-morrow.’ 

Trials of strength were constant, 
so was chaff, but it was all good- 
humour ; and so they grew to man- 
hood, fit and strong, able to give 
and take, and willing too, just as 
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it should be. At many a wrestling 
bout the doctor had looked on, 
and at many a boxing match by 
old and young; for there was no 
savagery about it, nothing brutal, 
nothing to be put down or dis- 
couraged. He was a favourite with 
all, was the doctor, for he had a 
good word for every one. The 
lads liked him, and the girls loved 
him ; and theirmothers were pleased 
with his notice of them. 

But the time when he touched 
their hearts most was during sick- 
ness. Ifa case wanted watching, 
though it was a case ill-paid for- 
perhaps not the price of the medi- 
cines given—he came and watched 
and waited just as patiently, just 
as assiduously, at all times and at 
all hours, as if he were paid, and 
paid well, for each minute he spent 
there. No time was too long for 
him, no weather was too bad for 
him, were good to be got by it— 
good to the sufferer. 

It was the same too with Miss 
Barbara; for she was a thorough 
lady by birth, in manners, and in 
ways and acts; and therefore her 
kindness to the poor was never 
marred by anything approaching 
condescension. No sick persons 
had ever to feel at her hands that 
they had much to be thankful for 
when things were brought them 
—some thoughtful appetisers for 
their varied ailments—not lengthy 
tracts—for the heartiness with 
which they were given, and the 
impulsiveness of the words that 
accompanied them, were at alli 
times too genuine for them to 
doubt the heart of the donor. 
Blessed with rude health, she lived 
an out-door life, in constant gad 
dings out to cottagers down in the 
village and amongst the hills, or 
in the wood to lowly foresters, 
ably assisting by her own good 
deeds the means her father used 
when folks were ill. 

In the absence of any ailment 
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of an urgent nature it was hard to 
say which of them did most good, 
she or the doctor ; for the people 
believed in her quite as much as 
they believed in him. If indeed 
it.so happened that he was de- 
tained at a case, or busy, it was 
alwaysasafe thing for him tosend her 
round toseethem. There would be 
no need then for his services, unless 
it was something serious, until next 
day ; for whenever the sound of her 
pony’s hoofs was heard the malady 
mended, even before they saw her, 
as they knew then what was coming 
—brisk kindly words and a merry 
manner and hearty sympathy. 

‘Lord love you, miss!’ they 
would say to her, ‘it'll do vastly 
well to-morrer; and if he canna 
coome, mahap you can, and that'll 
do, miss, ev'ry bit as well; for I 
alleys feels better when I sis you. 
You does me a power o’ good, 
alleys, miss, alleys; the Lord re- 
ward and bless you!’ So on she 
would go through the hamlet, from 
cottage to cottage, lightening sad 
hearts by good words, and bright- 
ening sick-rooms with her smiles. 
As for the children, shock-headed 
youngsters, and as wild as colts, it 
was at all times a race with them 
which should be the first to hold 
her pony, the favoured one being 
always regarded with feelings of 
envy by the remainder of the regi- 
ment, who would be sure to con- 
tinue to walk alongside and to pat 
the animal until his mistress came 
out again, as they thereby had the 
chance of a tap on the cheek, or 
a copper, or a pretty speech from 
her ; small trifles that contributed 
very much to make those young 
people happy. 

Uncouth even as the men were, 
they felt her influence; and they 
all touched their hats to her, for 
no young girl could be liked more 
than she was by all of them; and 
in the darkest night she could have 
trusted herself through the forest 
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alone with the roughest of them. 
Such is the power of good birth 
and breed when fitly exercised. 

As her aunt saw to the house- 
keeping, and was so much of a 
stay-at-home, it allowed of Barbara 
being out the more; and it was 
a happy time for her father, as he 
loved her greatly for her ardent 
mannerand impulsiveness inherited 
from him; for her frank and gene- 
rous_ self-confiding ways; her 
thoughtfulness, so far beyond her 
years ; her genuine sorrow for the 
sick and ailing ; and for her innate 
goodness, that was best of all. 

She was always in some degree 
his companion; for even when 
he had to be in the surgery, dis- 
pensing those medicines that were 
necessary—for he did all single- 
handed—she, were she at liberty, 
would be sure to be there too, 
noticing what he used, and asking 
him first this question and then 
that ; and why he put this and why 
he put the other; and how soon 
it would be before it did them 
good; and so many other ques- 
tions that he had sometimes to 
say, ‘Sit down a bit, my girl, or 
I shall make a mistake, and be 
giving to some one liniment to 
take and medicine to rub in.’ 

‘Then let me wrap them up, or 
write the labels,’ would she reply, 
‘or fit the corks.’ Anything, so 
that she could have a hand in it, 
and be able to say to her aunt, 
*** We” have been busy in the sur- 
gery, making medicines.’ 

It was a wonderful little place 
was that surgery; so bright and 
clean. So was the consulting room, 
the room adjoining, that looked 
upon the garden and the lawn, and 
that had a fringe of roses all the 
summer, trained by her round the 
window. That room, too, was never 
without flowers of some sort on the 
table, and books and papers for 
all those who waited. She was 


also a great lover of order; and 
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she invariably kept the bottles in 
the surgery mathematically correct 
as to line and distance, and placed 
alphabetically, from tincture of 
orange-peel to tincture of valerian ; 
and she had an eye, too, to the 
counter, and to the spotless cha- 
racter of all that was thereon. 

As she had now obtained a smat- 
tering of physic she was anxious 
to be taught ‘ just all about it ; for 
she was great at infusions and 
wonderful at pills, as she was fond 
of it, though the latter did ‘stick 
dreadfully’ when she rolled them. 
But the only thing that her father 
at present thought it would be safe 
to trust her with were camphor mix- 
ture, epsom salts, and cough pills, 
and that swmmum bonum for the 
old women’s comfort, a warming 
compound that was in the corner 
—red lavender, ammonia, and pep- 
permint—a dose of which, as he 
knew, never failed to do them all 
‘a mortal power o’ good.’ 

With these compounds to fly to, 
she got on pretty well; and as the 
old folks knew that bottle in the 
corner, there were some of them 
quite as well satisfied if they did 
fail to see the doctor; for the re- 
mark they would then make, that 
perhaps the young lady ‘could give 
"em summat,’ was sure to be met 
with a response, and in the way 
too that precisely suited them—a 
drop ‘ out of the red bottle.’ 

Sometimes, however, she was 
rather too lavish with her resources, 
and did not count the cost; for, 
from administering medicines, she 
got on to ask questions; and in 
reply to them, those who came had 
only to state they had ‘a little bit 
uv a cuff,’ and that ‘summat to 
cool ’em fust, and to warm ‘em 
arter, might p’r'aps be a-betterin’ 
on ’em,’ for her to give also—in 
addition to the red compound— 
pills, salts, and camphor mixture 
to the same person. For she 
thought, if one combination of 
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drugs was likely to do good, four 
must be more likely; as if one 
failed to act, the others might work 
acure. But as no harm ensued, 
it did not matter. 

If the old women had medicine 
of any kind they were quite con- 
tented ; but when it came to four 
sorts at once, it was, as they said, 
‘A hard case if summat didna 
coome on it.’ The very posses- 
sion, too, of medicine of some sort 
was a comfort to them; for no 
matter whether it was applicable to 
their own case, or decidedly op- 
posed to it, so that they had ‘ sum- 
mat by ’em’ they were quite con- 
tented ; for wonderful believers in 
the power of physic were these old 
dames. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ir was now the last week in 
April, that month ofpassing showers 
and sun and shade—of budding 
hedgerows and blossomed banks 
and daisied meadows. April is a 
glorious month, even to those who 
live in the country ; for that sweet 
first flush of spring has no time 
like it—that waking into life of 
branching sprays and clustered 
leaves and flowers! But to the 
town-dweller a short sojourn in the 
country during that month is the 
most enjoyable thing possible, and 
the most welcome one to him of 
all the months, with its burst of 
blossom and its thickening leaves, 
its joyous song-birds and its pale- 
blue sky. 

Twice before had Bertie Berres- 
ford been home at this time of the 
year, and he had therefore looked 
forward to his present visit with 
undiminished pleasure, and with 
greater anticipations than ever of 
primrose-picking and of violet- 
hunting. It was a violet country ; 
and a mile or two from Forest 
Lodge the roadsides were lined 
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with them—myriads of them, for 
they were as plentiful as daisies ; 
and the air around there was heavy 
with the scent of them. But in 
the more immediate neighbourhood 
of the Lodge, though there were 
plenty to be found there, you had 
the greater pleasure of seeking for 
them. 

With Bertie the time thus spent 
at home passed pleasantly ; and a 
few days before he returned to 
town for his second summer ses- 
sion there was another invitation 
from Mr. Havergil, for him and 
Barbara to spend the next day there, 
and have a good long ramble in the 
woods with Madeline and Minnie. 
So they went there early. Mr. 
Havergil was busy about the farm, 
and so was Cecil ; but George was 
at home, and waiting with his 
sisters to set out for the hills, as 
Marian and Arthur were coming 
there to stay the night. 

It was a lovely morning, fresh 
and bright and sunny; fresher for 
a shower, which had sparkled all 
the hedgerows and the grass, and 
filled the air with fragrance—the 
fragrance of wet mould and drip- 
ping leaves and woodland flowers. 
Sweetbriers and gillies too gave 
out their scent in cottage gardens, 
where plum- and cherry-trees were 
whitened over, and apple-trees were 
budding. And bees were out, and 
very busy humming ; and swallows 
busy too were on the wing, and 
saucy robins from the blackthorn- 
bushes piped to the linnets singing 
in the furze. Doves too were coo- 
ing in the woods below them, and 
rooks were cawing in the high old 
elms; and noisy cuckoos, scolded 
by the jays, were flying to and fro 
with repetitions, pursued by wood- 
peckers from tree to tree with 
angry note. And lambs, again, 
were in the meadows frisking, the 
wet grass glistening as they raced 
about ; and cattle at the farms were 
on the move, and chickens cheep- 
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ing, now that the rain was over ; 
while high above them all the sky- 
lark soared—soaring and singing 
upwards to the sky, joyful that 
spring had come. 

Their way up to the hills was a 
pleasant one ; for you went through 
a cowslip meadow to a copse, low, 
cool, and sheltered, where soft 
moss hushed the footfalls, and 
flowers abounded ; and then across 
a trout-stream to a lane, a winding 
green one, where overhanging 
boughs were interlaced ; and up a 
holloway and gorsy bank, a play- 
place forthe rabbits ; andso through 
orchards, budding into bloom, to 
hanging woods, which, sloping to 
the hills, crested their summit with 
old yews and oaks, and fringed the 
turf with ferns, whose fronds were 
now uncurling. 

From these you looked across a 
lovely valley to hills that bounded 
it, hills wooded to the top, a dis- 
trict fertile beyond all description, 
a hop and apple country—the 
valley of the ‘Teme, ‘the Golden 
Valley.’ 

It was in this valley, just across 
the river, where Arthur lived—at 
the Pool-house Farm, a quaint old- 
fashioned place, where, in place of 
Herefords, were spotted cows— 
good milkers—in the long meadows 
by the water-side. And it was 
over these hills, on the forest side 
of the valley, that he and his sister 
used to come, when the state of 
the roads allowed, as a short cut 
to the Lodge, as it saved them a 
long way round. But it was a 
good climb at the best of times, 
and the old gray stile at the top, 
just by the woods, was always a 
welcome rest. 

Minnie was first at the stile, as 
she ran on. ‘QO, here they are,’ 
said she, ‘both of them! Come, 
come along, and let’s see what you 
have. O, what a lot of kissing! 
Get it over,’ was her remark, amidst 
the salutations, all sharing them 
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but Bertie. ‘I want the basket.’ 
So Arthur gave it her. 

‘Ah, eggs! said she; ‘that’s 
“coals to Newcastle,” for my hens 
lay. Butter? That’s better ; there, 
I'll give you best; you are good 
at butter.’ 

‘My thanks,’ said Marian. 

‘ And look here, Barbara, here’s 
a first cream-cheese, and some 
batch-cakes too, and a nice brown 
loaf. What have we here? There’s 
something green, I see. What is 
it, Arthur ?’ 

‘What you can’t beat us in. It’s 
watercress.’ 

‘O, won’t we have a cosy tea!’ 
said she. ‘ Here, take it, Arthur, 
for it’s rather heavy.’ 

‘Yes, I found it so as we came 
up the hill. George, carry. It is 
your turn now, and it is almost 
all down-hill. We are going prim- 
rosing, and you don’t care for it.’ 

‘No; I'll look on, and do a 
smoke, and watch you bend your 
backs. It will suit me better.’ 

George was a lazy fellow, as 
Bertie found, for he shirked work 
when he could, and ‘cut’ lectures 
often. 

So a move was then made into 
the woods ; and thence came sun- 
dry cries and exclamations, as 
primroses and violets were found, 
anemones and _ hyacinths; the 
ladies of the party darting on them, 
ay, quite as eagerly as any chil- 
dren. It was very pleasant there, 
too, amongst the flowers and soft- 
hued greens of spring, softer by 
contrast with the darker hollies ; 
for they were now in broad sun- 
light, and then deep in shade, or 
where the light lay flickering on 
the paths through open leafage. 
And in moist hollows there—too 
early for them yet upon the com- 
mons—young ferns were springing, 
and were duly gathered ; and nests 
were found and song-birds listened 
to, and peeps of distance looked 
at through the trees ; and squirrels 
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watched, and rabbits, as they ran or 
scampered in and out amongst the 
bushes. 

As for primroses, there were 
breadths of them, for they grew 
there freely ; the woods, in places, 
were quite yellow with them ; and 
hyacinths were blossoming, soon 
to show sheets of colour, down in 
the dingles and the little dells ; 
and violets too, the purple and the 
white, were springing everywhere. 
So many flowers did they gather 
there, that proffered services were 
soon required to help to carry them ; 
and by the time they reached 
the house each had an armful. 

They were all very merry at 
dinner. Arthur had plenty to say 
for himself; Bertie was anxious to 
know if either of the ladies had 
found ‘a true love,’ a primrose 
with six leaves—six leaves or four ; 
and George was decidedly of 
opinion that they had had quite 
enough walking for one day. 

Mr. Havergil was a fine-built 
man ; tall, stout, and rosy, and as 
upright as a dart; and his age was 
sixty-seven. Asa young man, he 
was considered handsome, and his 
face still retained traces of it, 
though his hair was getting gray. 
He was hearty, hale, and active ; 
and he lived an out-door life. He 
was a famous walker, a good shot, 
and a capital man with hounds; 
few younger men could beat him. 

Madeline, his eldest daughter, 
was his housekeeper, a quiet 
thoughtful girl, brown-haired, and 
plain, whose age was twenty-seven. 
Marian wastwenty-five, a fair-haired 
girl, with very sweet expression, 
and trustful eyes, whose hobby was 
the henroost and the dairy. Minnie, 
handsome Minnie, the youngest of 
them all, was twenty-one, a dark- 
eyed, dark-haired, saucy-looking 
beauty, with very winning ways 
and pleasant manner, but quick in 
temper ; one who could speak her 
mind to those who asked it, and 
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love or hate, just as it took her 
fancy ; a very wilful damsel, and 
impulsive. She was her father’s 
pet, for at her birth her mother 
lost her life. 

Forest Lodge was a pretty place ; 
Nature had made it so. When 
Mr. Havergil came there a dozen 
years ago he had therefore found 
all ready to his hand ; he was great 
at gardening. The surroundings 
were Dame Nature’s work; the 
detail was his own. The house, 
which he much altered and en- 
larged, was convenient and well 
furnished ; and it contained some 
good works painted by good men; 
and the entrance-hall was hung 
with hunting trophies. There was 
some capital stabling belonging to 
the place, and he had many good 
dogs and horses. The garden, a 
pretty terraced one, with water in 
it, was circled round with shrub- 
beries, and at the entrance to the 
one was a cage for doves and an 
aviary ; and at the entrance to the 
other was the fowl-house; and 
Minnie came there daily to see to 
her pets and to feed them, and to 
let out the doves for a flutter, 
when they would perch upon her 
shoulder or her arm, and coo 
there prettily. She also daily visited 
the paddock to pet Black Bess, her 
pony, and whatever horses hap- 
pened then to be there. The or- 
chard, too, where Jessie, the old 
donkey, was turned out. There 
Turk, the dog, accompanied her, 
for they were companions and 
famous friends. 

After dinner the ladies left the 
room, to arrange their flowers and 
to fill the vases; and they then 
went out to feed the fowls, to pet 
the pigeons, to pat the pony, and 
to have a gossip; and the gentle- 
men remained with Mr. Havergil. 
And then they took a turn about 
the grounds, and saw the stock, 
the horses, and the dogs; and 
joined the ladies afterwards at tea. 
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The evening was fine, the blue 
smoke rising straight up through 
the trees, and the sky warm-toned 
and sunny ; and the temptation to 
again go out was too great to be 
resisted, for there was a softened 
yellow radiance through the elms, 
and a luminous light on the water. 
So they decided, as lengthening 
shadows fell across the lawn, to go 
up on the hill and have a stroll 
there—Arthur and Barbara, Minnie 
and Bertie—and to come back 
through the copse for the nightin- 
gales, Marian remaining with Made- 
line to see to some housekeeping, 
and George joining his father with 
a cigar under the chestnut-trees ; 
while Cecil, who had some things 
to arrange about the farm, went 
off to see the men. 

Arthur and Barbara were quite 
old friends, and they had a deal 
to tell each other; and as Bertie, 
too, had much to say to Minnie, 
their stroll was prolonged till the 
moon rose, when, threading their 
way through the wood, where, in 
the dimness, were nightingales 
singing, they soon were along the 
lane and over the brook at the 
bottom, when, as they came into 
that quiet copse, Bertie, with 
Minnie, began to linger. 

Then, to pave the way for what 
he wished to say, he spoke of 
George, which soon elicited her 
friendly feeling. 

‘And you will, I know,’ said 
she, as her hand pressed his arm 
in her eagerness, and she looked 
up at him, ‘continue to see to him, 
will you not, although it is trou- 
bling you ?” 

‘Yes,’ was the reply, ‘I will, 
Minnie, for his sake and yours ; 
but nothing that gives you pleasure 
can ever be a trouble to me. You 
know that, don’t you ?” 

But she did not reply. 

‘I am sure you do,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘If my influence with 
him is only productive of half the 
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good which yours has been to me, 
he will get on right, -you’ll see.’ 

‘ My influence ? 

‘Yes, Minnie, yours; through 
the friendship you extended from 
my sister to myself. For two 
years or more we have now been 
friends.’ 

‘And always shall be, I hope,’ 
she replied; ‘for you have been 
so good to George.’ 

‘And only for that reason ?” 

No reply. 

‘Or is it’—and the hand then 
resting on his arm was clasped— 
‘that, as well as liking Barbara, 
you like me?” 

*O, you know I like you, Bertie.’ 

‘Really and truly ?’ 

‘ Really and truly ; why should I 
not? I could not dislike you, as 
you are her own brother.’ 

He did not see it in that light, 
however. 

‘Ah, Minnie, you little know,’ 
said he, ‘how fondly I looked 
forward to this short break, when 
I should have the pressure of your 
hand and see your face again ; that 
face that has been present in my 
dreams night after night.’ 

‘O Bertie!’ was her cry. 

‘It was thinking thus of you 
that made me work. My thoughts 
were with you constantly.’ 

‘And did you really think of 
me—so often ?” 

‘I did; and it made me work 
the more, and kept me steady.’ 

‘But that you would be, I am 
very sure.’ 

‘I don’t know that. In sucha 
place as London good resolutions 
very often fail. Endless amuse- 
ments and the set you mix with 
entice you from your work, till 
pleasure gets a habit ; and it needs 
some influence to guard against 
it. My influence all throughout 
has been yourself; for you know 
how much I like you.’ 

Her dark eyes sought the ground. 
They were in the moonlight, cross- 
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ing to the shrubbery through the 
long cowslip meadow; and when 
she raised her handsome face to 
his they dropped again, as words 
he uttered made her colour come. 

‘Yes ; like you—love you, Min- 
nie !’ 

‘O Bertie, not love! We have 
met,’ said she, ‘so seldom.’ 

‘Yes, Minnie, love; sincere and 
earnest love; a love that dates 
from that sweet summer-time I 
spent at home, when you and I, 
with Barbara, used to stroll about 
the lanes and hills and through the 
woods, day after day; the hap- 
piest time that I had ever spent, 
or have spent since.’ 

‘I, too, enjoyed it very much ; 
for I do so like your sister. We 
get on so well together. Our likes 
and dislikes, too, are just the same 
in everything.’ 

‘I am glad of that; there is 
then hope for me.’ 

* Hope?” 

‘Yes; the hope that I some 
day shall gain your love ; and just 
as Barbara has, by kindred tastes 
and a sincere affection. Minnie, 
my darling, hear me ; and pausing 
in their walk, both hands pressed 
hers—they were entering the shrub- 
bery near the house. ‘In a few 
months’ time my studies at Guy’s 
end ; I then shall “ pass,” and settle 
here at once along with father, who 
means to give the practice up to 
me in two years’ time. When 
that time comes, love, I shall want 
a wife. You are the only girl I 
have met that I would marry.’ 

‘ But you will meet many, Bertie. 
Both you and I may yet meet those 
we like !’ 

‘You may; I shall not. I will 
not ask you now, nor till I am set- 
tled here, and all is certain; not 
till I have a home to offer you, and 
means enough to make that home 
a happy one. If then you are free 
to give it, I’ll ask your hand. Till 
then, unless you say otherwise, I 
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still shall love you.’ Her eyes were 
on the ground, and her small hand 
trembled. ‘I will try, my dear 
girl, to be worthy of you. Say, 
Minnie, may I hope?’ 

‘O Bertie, do not ask me! I 
have not thought—of love ! 

‘ But say, love—say that you will 
think of me.’ 

‘I do think of you—often.’ 

‘Then I will hope. But if you 
told me, you yourself, to hope— 
O Minnie, you do not know the 
good such words would do me! 
To think about them when I am 
far away would stimulate me to 
increased exertion—for your sake, 
darling, and the love I bear you— 
and make my “ passing” certain ! 
Speak, love, and tell me—’ 

‘O, do not press me; we are 
both so young! I—O, I would 
not wrong you, Bertie, for the 
world, or break a promise! I 
have said I like you; do not ask 
for more.’ 

‘I seek no promise. I only ask 
if you will think of me, that I may 
hope; hope for that time when I 
can make you mine—mine, love, 
for ever!’ 

*O, don’t detain me now; we 
shall meet again. There’s Bar- 
bara calling! I z// think of you, 
Bertie !’ 

Then, as he clasped her waist, 
he said, ‘ You love me!’ 

Words were not needed. She 
answered by a warm clasp of the 
hand ; and, as his lips met hers, he 
felt their pressure. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THAT was an eventful night for 
Minnie. She had often thought 
of him, and warmly too; but she 
knew not that she loved him; for 
he had been so kind to George, 
and so very friendly with her, that, 
aided by her extreme intimacy with 
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Barbara—on whom she looked as 
a sister—and the fact that they 
were such good neighbours, it had 
really seemed to her the most 
natural thing possible that the in- 
tercourse between them, when they 
met at intervals, should have been 
so entirely without restraint, and 
that she should also have come at 
last to regard him almost as a bro- 
ther. 

That evening, however, had re- 
vealed his feelings, and hers too, 
and unexpectedly. She could 
scarcely realise the fact as yet ; and 
when she went to bed she lay and 
thought. But it soon came to her 
there in all its clearness. His friend- 
ly words when they were on the 
hill, his warmer manner when they 
strolled together, the more than 
usual interest that he showed in 
all she said and talked of, his 
tender care of her and marked 
affection. That homeward walk 
they had, that walk so pleasant, 
when she was led unconsciously 
to say she thought of him, and 
‘often.’ And then—she could not 
tell how it all came about—his de- 
claration that he liked and loved 
her—‘ Yes; like you—love you, 
Minnie !"—in the broad moonlight, 
in the cowslip meadow. Those 
other words, too, those fond words 
he uttered, ‘ You are the only girl 
I have met that I would marry’— 
words, as she knew they were, 
sincerely spoken. 

She thought of all she felt then, 
when she heard them and knew 
that they were true; thought of 
that moment when her heart went 
to him, and how she tried then to 
resist the feeling thus stealing over 
her ; and how, resistance useless, 
as he further pleaded, she let him 
see, what till then she knew not, 
that she herself returned the love 
he offered—‘I w// think of you, 
Bertie! She felt her cheeks flush 
at those words she said; she felt 
them flame the more at what had 
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followed that hurried moment when 
dear Barbara called her ; that silent 
answer in that clasp of hand, and 
then that plain confession, as her 
lips met his, in that first fond kiss 
of love. 

She feared as she lay there he 
would think her forward, and 
blushed again and wished it had 
not been; but still she found her 
own thoughts lingering on it, and 
felt a thrill of joy—joy for the 
knowledge that he really loved her. 

That night to her came very 
pleasant dreams, and when she 
woke she wished for Barbara with 
her—her old friend Barbara—the 
only one in whom she could con- 
fide and tell that secret which is 
hard to keep when a girl first loves, 
that secret which, when told, is so 
delightful at all times to dwell on 
when two girls get together. 

The opportunity soon came, how- 
ever, for in a week afterwards, when 
George and Bertie had returned to 
town, she had a little note from 
Marian asking her there next day, 
and to bring dear Barbara with her, 
and to try to stay the night. 

That she at once thought would 
be capital; for in the few times 
they had met since that evening 
there had been no chance for quiet 
conversation; but now, if Barbara 
could but come, she could tell her 
all, especially should they stay 
there, as then no need to tell her 
in the bright broad day, she could 
own it all when they were snug in 
bed, and her own blushes hidden; 
for, friends even as they were, she 
felt that she could tell her more 
then than if she were looking at 
her. Such are girls’ confidences— 
a mixture of both eagerness and 
shyness. 

There was no difficulty about the 
going or the staying; so, on the 
morrow, Minnie on Black Bess, and 
Barbara on the bay, went cantering 
off together from the Lodge for the 
Pool-house Farm. 
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That was a ride, that was! Those 
two merry madcap girls never had 
a better one; and as for a race— 
well, the turf was soft, and there 
was no one looking; and though 
Minnie did come off in the pro- 
cess, Barbara caught the pony, and 
so no one was the wiser. The bay, 
Charlie, was a mettlesome one, for 
since Barbara had had him she had 
fully developed the spirit that was 
in him, but Black Bess beat him. 
She was a little fiery thing, and 
very fractious, especially if Charlie 
got first in a race, for she would 
then get the bit in her teeth and 
strive for the mastery. However, 
when they had got out of the wide 
green lanes and dipped for the 
valley, their respective steeds were 
allowed some rest, so as to arrive 
there cool and decently. 

It was the early part of May, the 
second week in it, and a lovely 
morning; and those who know 
what an orchard country is at that 
time of the year will have some 
idea of the extreme beauty of the 
view as they descended to the 
valley ; for sheets of apple-bloom 
were everywhere, pink, white, and 
red; and the hawthorn hedges, 
which were now in blossom, scented 
the by-roads as the girls rode down 
them. Groves of orchards were 
there, miles of them, set in a frame- 
work of blue-grays and green, and 
nestling under vast high-hanging 
woods, which stretched along the 
hill-sides up the valley, with breaks 
between them—ragged banks and 
commons—golden with gorse. The 
sky was filling with a deeper blue, 
and white clouds, too, were in it; 
some resting, as it were, upon the 
hills, so high were they; hills, down 
which moving shadows slowly crept 
—cloud-shadows—and spread a- 
cross the meadows in the flat, where 
cows were feeding, and over all the 
hedges and the fields, to float on 
up the other hills and vanish. 

And as they reached the bottom 
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of the long steep road which led 
them to the bridge, a snow-like 
drift of white plum-petals passed 
them, that made Charlie prick his 
ears and startled Barbara; and 
they could smell there the sweet 
fresh scent of the meadow-sweet 
by the water, and the apple-bloom 
as well, wind-wafted to them. 
And they could hear the girls and 
the women in the hop-yards talking, 
and catch the clink of gears, and 
also hear the men across the river, 
who were rating at their dogs, and 
hear those farm sounds too—cattle 
and fowls and geese and quacking 
ducks ; and high up, in the wood, 
the smack of whips, the clank of 
tightened chains, the shouts to 
struggling horses, and the creak, as 
timber-sticks came crashing to the 
ground or were dragged up from 
the dingles. 

The wood-cutters were at work 
there. They could hear the ring 
of the axe in the wood, and see 
the smoke curling up from the 
fires; and as the sound of the 
‘sticks’ ceased as they fell amongst 
the undergrowth, a rich odour came 
to them of crushed leaves and hya- 
cinths, that ‘ woodland smell’ where 
wood-cutters are busy. The river 
was low, and as the girls stopped 
their ponies on the bridge to look 
down at it, they could see the trout 
there rising at the fly and flirting 
their shadows on the golden sand, 
close to a breadth of blue the sky 
reflected. 

Beyond were willows, whitening 
in the wind, and dark-leaved al- 
ders ; and broad bright shallows, 
where some cows were standing, 
one in the sunlight and the rest in 
shade. And where a shadow fell 
upon the water—there olive-green 
—from slanting withies, was a 
wedge of light, sharp ripples round 
an old stub sticking there ; and at 
the side some shingle, rushes, and 
an old black boat half sunken in 
the river, and two men fishing. 


Higher up, unbushed and open 
there, the stream was silvery, 
winding along, through buttercups 
and daisies, by richest pastures, 
ankle deep in grass. 

And as Minnie and Barbara 
cantered on under the wood, along 
a strip of turf that was too tempt- 
ing to be resisted, they could hear 
the noisy cry of the cuckoo, the 
scream of the jays, and the call of 
the pheasants; the caw of the 
rooks, and the soft cooing of the 
doves ; and as they slackened rein 
as they got near the farm, the hum 
of the bees in the holly blossoms 
just by the orchis meadow, where 
fawn and purple flowers were 
springing freely out of the lush 
green grass. ‘The farm was by the 
wood; and as they turned the 
corner there was Arthur out with 
the team, and very busy plough- 
ing, finishing for swedes. 

‘Gee-wo!’ cried Minnie ; ‘steady, 
Cap-tain ; come up, Dob-bin ! and 
Arthur turned and looked; then 
raised his hat, and stopped the 
team, and came and had a gossip. 
He was glad to see them. 

‘Where's Marian?’ Minnieasked. 

Said Arthur: ‘In the dairy ; at 
least, I left her there. We have 
just come up from baiting,’ 

So on they rode and put the 
ponies up; and there they found 
her—where the light was low, and 
the air was cool, and all around so 
very clean and spotless — busy 
amongst the butter. 

We have said that she was a 
fair-haired girl, with very sweet ex- 
pression and trustful eyes; and 
pretty, too, she looked as she 
stood there, surrounded by cool 
tints—cream, white, and primrose, 
stone-tint and dove-gray—the co- 
lours of the ware, enhanced by pans 
of purply-red and black ; for her 
fair hair was very fair, pure golden ; 
and the blue bow at her neck, and 
her light print-dress, set her fine 
figure off to advantage. 
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There was a great deal to talk 
about, and a great deal to see ; the 
chickens, the ducks, and the poul- 
try ; and the calves in the orchard, 
hand-reared, that were feeding 
there out of the trough; so they 
had plenty to do before dinner. 
After dinner they went up into the 
wood ; and then came back and 
sat upon the bank behind the barn. 
It was pleasant just there, sitting 
gossipping in the sun, for the 
breeze came to them; and it 
moved the leaves about, and 
swayed the grasses, and brought 
the fragrance of the apple-blos- 
soms the while it touched their 
cheeks. 

There was a lot of life too about 
there. The starlings in the orchard 
chattering, their nests in holes ; the 
blackbirds singing in the garden- 
walk ; the robins and the pie- 
finches and linnets, the bull- 
finch and the thrush ; the circling 
swallows, skimming to the pool 
and flying to and fro, quite busy 
building. The gray geese squat- 
ting as they stopped to graze, and 
the ducks off down the bank for a 
snailing. The hen and chickens 
scratching by the barn, and the 
horses at the straw there ; and the 
cattle down below them making 
colour in the sun, 

And in the hop-yard were some 
people working, women and girls ; 
the latter singing as they, with 
rushes, helped to tie the hops ; and 
the team was there, steadily tra- 
versing with tinkling gears the rows 
beyond them, and two men were 
stocking. The lambs were scam- 
pering about the fields, and ewes 
were bleating for those young run- 
aways that had got out of bounds ; 
and the herd of dairy-cows which 
Arthur had, some eighty of them, 
were lowing in the meadow by the 
river. 

Upon the bank they sat till 
Arthur joined them, just as the 
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rye-grass bent before the wind for 
rain then coming. But it soon 
was over; a flying pearly shower 
that brought good grays, and 
massed the woods with them, and 
threw broad shadows, shadows and 
fitful lights across the valley; a 
shower that left a freshness in the 
air, and sweeter odours as the 
birds sang out. It also left a rain- 
bow far behind it—there had been 
heavy rain there, some way up the 
valley—which spanned the deep- 
blue hills and framed the woods, 
and seemed to shimmer where it 
touched the water. The ladies 
left their shelter and went in, it 
was nearly tea-time. 

After tea they all had a stroll 
through the beanfields—the winter 
ones were coming into blossom, 
their scent the more delicious for 
that wetting—and through the haw- 
thorn lanes, sweet-smelling too; 
and back at dusk through lane and 
mead and copse, looking for glow- 
worms, which they failed to find— 
it was then too early for their pale- 
green lights—but they found some 
after supper in the halloway, where 
was a mossy bank. 

The Pool-house was a gray old 
place, half stone, half timber, with 
projecting windows and a jutting 
porch ; and it was well shut in at 
back by ancient yews, and some 
fine tall elms behind them. The 
rooms were old-fashioned, and 
steps abounded, up to some rooms 
and down into some others; and 
the kitchen was large and lofty— 
large enough for two such houses 
—and all was comfortable, though 
the place looked ‘rambling,’ from 
angles, twists, and corners, and 
odd projections. 

That night came sweet con- 
fession ; and when, after a happy 
day, the girls cantered home in the 
evening, Minnie was glad that she 
had told her secret, for ladies in 
those matters crave a confidant. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ir was now near the end of the 
month, and there was a pleasant 
surprise for Barbara in the offer of 
a visit to London. 

One morning after breakfast Mr. 
Havergil called to make a com- 
munication, and to ask them to 
dinner ; and he prefaced the re- 
marks he had to make with this 
question, ‘Should you like a week 
in town, Barbara, with me and 
Minnie? Of course her answer 
was, that if her papa could spare 
her she ‘should be delighted.’ He 
said, ‘I had intended to start on 
Monday ; but as I find next Satur- 
day is the day when they “ troop 
the colours,” I will go instead on 
Friday, as you and Minnie will 
both like to see it.’ She would 
herself have preferred Tuesday, so 
as not to ‘ miss’ the club-walk on 
the Monday, which would seem to 
most a very childish reason, were 
not the Whit-Monday doings in 
that line an event in a country 
village ; as, in addition to the other 
attractions for the people of the 
place, there are the welcome ac- 
companiment of a band and flags, 
and a party in the evening, as 
most who live there then ask all 
their friends. But as the compari- 
son between the two events was 
too great to allow her to hesitate, 
she kept her thoughts to herself. 

It appeared that there was a sale 
announced at Christie’s of some 
high-class works, and amongst 
them one that Mr. Havergil knew 
well, and also coveted; and he 
therefore decided to anticipate, by a 
week or two, the usual time for his 
visit to town, and go up and try 
to buy it, should the price suit his 
pocket. 

When he went there for a short 
‘out’ in the season he stayed at 
Kensington with Mrs. Beverley, 
his only sister, who was the widow 
of an officer, and an invalid; and 
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the last time he was there she 
made him promise he would bring 
Minnie with him when next he 
came. So, in her reply to his letter, 
announcing his intention to come 
up, she reminded him that he was 
to bring her too ; and, she added, 
that if their friend Miss Berresford 
—whose name Minnie often brought 
in in her letters—liked to come 
with her, she should be very glad 
to see her; and Mrs. Baker would 
be pleased to go out with them. 
The lady whose name she men- 
tioned lived with her as ‘lady-com- 
panion ;’ and she was pleasant, 
chatty, and cheerful, and just the 
sort of person for young people. 

The doctor at once consented ; 
for while they lived in London, 
Barbara, being most of her time at 
school, had seen but little of it. 
And then, after Mr. Havergil had 
been up the village, he returned to 
Ivy House, and they walked home 
with him ; and Minnie met them in 
the avenue. 

She was all excitement, delighted 
with the prospect of at last seeing 
London, as now she would not 
only see Bertie again—which was 
the main point with her—and her 
brother George, but those sights 
and places of which she had heard 
so much. With country girls, to 
‘ see London’ is the one great wish ; 
and the ability to do so is an event 
in their life, and thus it was with 
Minnie. 

They had a turn round the farm 
with Cecil; and the two girls wrote 
to their brothers, so that they 
should know the news at once. 
After dinner, when the rest had 
gone, the doctor went up-stairs 
with Mr. Havergil to see some 
pictures—a Cattermole, a Leslie, 
and a Cox—which had been but 
lately purchased. With Mr. Berres- 
ford, who was a lover of pictures, 
and had some art-knowledge, the 
sight of good-class works was a 
pleasure ; and one of the few treats 
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he allowed himself when he lived 
in town was to go across to King- 
street on a Saturday, and to have 
a frequent look in there in the 
season. 

‘There,’ said Mr. Havergil, as 
they came to the Cox—an oblong 
heath scene with a stormy sky— 
‘that is a genuine bit, and a good 
one; none of your manufactured 
ones. Never mind the name,’ he 
continued, as his friend stepped up 
to ‘smell’ it, ‘that’s nothing ; that 
is easily put; but look at the 
“move” in it! By Jove, if we 
stood here long enough those 
clouds would pass out of the pic- 
ture! It’s wonderful the “ blow” 
there is in it. A grand old man 
was David! Look here, and here ; 
did you ever see such handling, 
such unerring purpose, and such 
force of brush? There’s the mark 
of his big fist there, doctor ; firm, 
vigorous, and true. It needs no 
name! Take it through, now,’ he 
resumed, as the doctor assented. 
‘Look at the bend of the bushes 
and the sway of the grass; that 
dress, that woman’s cloak, and 
those big trees ; those flying leaves 
just scudding through the branches ; 
that smoke, the clouds, and even 
those old rooks, all blow one way! 
And here, look here! See the cloud 
shadows ; why, they seem to float ! 
And there’s the sky reflected, there 
in that water. De Wint is fine; 
but he’s too calm for me. I like 
the breezy blow of David better. 
It is out-door work, and looks 
reality.’ 

Mr. Havergil had several Cox’s 
equally genuine, as he could al- 
ways ‘spot’ a make-up in a minute. 
‘No, sir, he would say, when 
shown a doubtful one, ‘ it will not 
do for me. ‘There is no roll in it; 
and the move is not through it. 
The brown paper is all right enough, 
and rough enough ; but that is not 
sufficient, for that bush is bent, 
but the smoke goes straight ; so 
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that’s not David! Those rooks, 
too, look like regulation rooks ; 
too much in order; they are not 
knocked about—they don’t head 
against the wind, or fly like rooks; 
and his do, always.’ It was useless, 
therefore, fora dealer to try to take 
him in with a ‘cooked’ one, as he 
was up to the knots and the blurs 
and the prodges, and the rest of it. 
And he was an equally good judge 
of other masters. His small col- 
lection therefore was a good one. 

There was one picture there that, 
being a farmer, he could appre- 
ciate ; and he never failed to praise 
it—a splendid specimen of Birket 
Foster. It was a sloping hayfield, 
with a valley under ; the former in 
bright light, the latter shadowed ; 
figures at work, and romping girls 
in front ; a cottage on the right, and 
clouded sky. ‘There,’ he would say, 
‘that ishay ifyoulike! Look at them 
tossing it! It’s light and loose, 
and just the very colour.’ Near it 
was another favourite—flowers, by 
Miss Vernon, sparkling and fresh 
and dewy, heaped with artistic 
carelessness together on a stone 
bench beneath an ivied wall, with 
a peep of distance, and a bit of 
blue—Minnie’s pet picture. 

They were a long time at the 
pictures, for there was something 
to be said about each of them, and 
a great deal about some of them 
—Gilbert, and Marks, and Hook ; 
Cooper and Frére. And there was 
some old armour to look at; and 
bronzes, china, and some rare old 
etchings ; and ancient coins and 
tapestry. So the time passed plea- 
santly. ‘Then, after they had had 
a stroll round the garden, some 
claret was brought, and they had a 
smoke in the arbour. 

‘Then we must expect you back 
on Friday,’ said the doctor. 

‘No, Saturday ; as, Wwe have a 
day to spare, I mean to give the 
girls arun to Brighton. It will be 
“*a sight of the sea” for Minnie; for, 
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unlike Barbara, she has never seen 
it. She was at school at Malvern. 
You know Brighton, of course ?” 

‘Yes ; I knew it long ago, when 
that old rickety pier was the great 
attraction. A friend of mine lived 
there, and he used to mount me 
for a spin across the downs.’ 

‘Ah, many a spin have I had 
there too, with those clipping 
Southdown. Dupont horsed me. 
I had the pick of his stables. I 
used at that time to stay at the 
Old Ship—you know that bow- 
windowed coffee-room ?—as I had 
a weakness then for rare old port 
and Pommery champagne. But 
of later years I have gone either to 
the Star and Garter, where you get 
much comfort without fuss or 
bother, or to the old Clarence, in 
North-street, where, you know, the 
Brighton coaches used to come.’ 

‘Yes, I know the place well. 
The Queen’s was where I stayed. 
It is a good family house—quiet 
and cosy. But there are now so 
many really good houses to select 
from, that it is difficult to know 
where you willdobest. Ofcourse 
such places as the palatial Grand, 
the luxurious Bedford, and the 
stately Norfolk are beyond my 
pocket. For quiet, go to Clifton- 
ville, to the cheerful Sussex—famed 
for its honeymoons and wedding- 
breakfasts—you get good soup 
there.’ 

‘Not better than at Mutton’s, 
I'll be bound. There is only one 
place where you can beat their 
mulligatawny, and that is the Ori- 
ental.’ 

‘Famous! I’ve been there often. 
Well, Brighton is certainly a jolly 
place, especially in the season ; 
and I think, for those who eschew 
hotels, the accommodation is excel- 
lent. The Southern Queen of 
Watering-places beats there her 
northern rival, Scarborough ; for 
good horses and decent carriages 
the King’s-roadholdsitsown. See it 
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about four o’clock, when the drags 
are out and Silverthorne’s in force, 
with hacks and carriages—“ Three 
miles of beauty ;” so a lady called 
it.’ 

‘Yes, I grant you, it is by no 
means bad. Did you ever notice, 
by the bye, those wonderful cab 
horses, or rather “ fly” horses, with 
their groggy legs, through the 
hilly nature of the back regions ? 
Any one would think a slight push 
would upset them ; but for all their 
grogginess they are right good 
goers,’ 

‘So I believe, though I don’t 
care to trust them.’ 

‘Who's that you don’t care to 
trust, eh, papa?’ a saucy voice in- 
quired. ‘Well, you are comfort- 
able! Only think! snug in here, 
and smoking too, and we have been 
looking for you everywhere.’ 

‘But you did not look here, 
Barbara. Where have you girls 
been to? Give an account of 
yourselves.’ 

‘Well, first we went to the pets, 
and had a good turn with them. 
Then we took Turk with us, and 
went up to the common to see old 
Mrs. Murdoch ; and those thatched 
white cottages amidst the golden 
gorse looked so pretty that we 
mean some day to sketch them. 
They are so snug and so cosy that 
I think I could live there.’ 

‘Do you? said Mr. Havergil, 
amused at her earnestness. ‘ What, 
with a tumbled-down hovel to put 
your pony in?’ 

‘O, I forgot the pony! No, 
that would not do, so I must 
sketch them instead, and keep them 
to look at. They are pretty, though, 
really; and there are such dear 
children there—curly-headed ones, 
you know; regular little models, 
with rosy faces—’ 

‘And with dirty hands.’ 

‘Now, papa, why do you always 
spoil it ?” 

‘But that, Mr. Berresford,’ Min- 
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nie interposed, ‘was not the best 
of it, for we heard the corncrake in 
the clover, and the cuckoo in the 
copse; and we saw a swarm of bees, 
and lots of swallows, and some 
pewits too; and a nightingale was 
singing in the dingle above the 
waterfall.’ 

‘It was a reed sparrow,’ said her 
father. 

‘It was nothing of the kind, papa. 
I know the difference; and they 
often sing there in the daytime. It 
is one of the silly mistakes that 
people make, to think they only 
sing at night. You hear them bet- 
ter then, because all other birds 
are quiet, but they sing at all times; 
don’t they, Mr. Berresford ?’ 

‘Yes; I think you are right, 
Minnie. Well, I suppose you girls 
are quite ready for London? I 
hope you will have a pleasant week, 
and you must tell me all about it 
when you come back again, and 
what you have most enjoyed.’ 

‘ And that,’ said Barbara, as they 
both went off, ‘ will be the company 
of one who loves you dearly.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Minnie, ‘it will be a 
happy week, a very happy one.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


On Friday morning, therefore, 
as arranged, they started—Minnie 
and Barbara and Mr. Havergil; 
and on their arrival at the aunt’s 
house at Beaufort-gardens they 
were warmly welcomed by her; and 
George and Bertie Berresford came 
there to supper; and an agree- 
ment was made with them to meet 
next morning at the Horse Guards, 
to see the ‘ trooping of the colours,’ 
as it was the day on which the 
Queen’s birthday was ordered to be 
kept. 

They were there in good time, 
and were very pleased, as their 
brothers had procured tickets for 
the ‘inner circle,’ so they had a 
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good view ofthe whole proceedings. 
It was an inspiriting sight for two 
country girls, and the music of the 
bands and the marching of the 
troops made them enjoy them- 
selves immensely ; for besides the 
presence there of several members 
of the Royal Family, and of those 
celebrities who were then in town, 
there was a sufficiency of rank and 
fashion to make it pleasurable, even 
though the crush was great; as the 
rougher portion of the spectators 
was outside the line, amongst the 
drags and carriages. Then when 
the staff with glittering plumes had 
passed, and the bands went by 
them, playing up the Park, a move 
was made for the station ; Minnie, 
as she spied the cows, which men 
were milking, expressing her as- 
tonishment to see them there, and 
after a lunch at Charing-cross, they 
went down by rail to Greenwich ; 
saw the painted hall and the chapel, 
had a fish-dinner, and came back 
up the river, for the girls to ‘see 
the ships,’ which much surprised 
them. 

They were at the Abbey next 
morning; and in the afternoon 
they went into Kensington Gar- 
dens, where George and Bertie met 
them, to see the upper ten, and to 
con the fashions. It was pleasant 
there, for it was warm and fine and 
sunny, and a breeze was blowing ; 
and as they sat there under the 
rustling leaves and in the shadow 
of the elms, by the garden of ‘ The 
Cottage,’ they much enjoyed it; 
for they could hear, in the little 
lulls of chatter, the caw of the 
rooks, the bleat of sheep, and the 
songs of birds, and the splash and 
murmur of some falling water ; and 
with the sweep of greenery from 
turf and trees, and the woodland 
nature of the surroundings, it need- 
ed the presence there of rank and 
fashion to enable them to realise 
that they were not still in the 
country. 
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It was a pretty scene, and the 
girls were charmed with it; and as 
all the seats were occupied there 
was a bank of colour, which the 
cool crisp leafage heightened ; and 
when groups moved to and fro, 
and swept the sward with costly 
costumes that kept intermingling, 
there was such a glow and dazzle 
of tints and tones as to make the 
green refreshing. They sat there 
for some time, until the company 
began to leave, and the pretty chil- 
dren, who were so charmingly dress- 
ed, came up from feeding the swans, 
who then with stately grace sailed 
up the stream towards the fountains 
and the waterfall, to settle for the 
night amongst the rushes. 

On the morrow they went early 
to the Academy, Mr. Havergil join- 
ing them there, after he had been 
to Christie’s; and they had the 
afternoon in the Burlington and 
Regent-street, where papa’s purse 
duly suffered. The evening they 
spent at the Albert Hall ; and they 
had another peep at the pictures 
on the following morning, while 
Mr. Havergil went to King-street. 

The picture he wished to buy— 
a little bit by Millais—he failed to 
purchase; the price was far too 
high for him; and when he met 
them at Victoria Station, to catch 
the two train for the Crystal Palace, 
he was rather out of humour; but 
the laughter of the merry girls, and 
the continued chatter of Mrs. Baker, 
as they sped along, soon put him 
right. Their brothers met them in 
the building, and they dined to- 
gether, saw what was to be seen 
there, had a drive round the 
grounds, and then tea in the Tropi- 
cal Department, amidst the ferns 
and flowers; Bertie managing to 
obtain, by the discreet connivance 
of Barbara, a much-coveted kiss 
from Minnie, in the dim recesses 
of the Alhambra Court, as they 
wended their way through it on 
their return to the High Level. 
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Wednesday was the Four-in-hand 
fixture ; and as Mr. Havergil had 
to go early into the City, Minnie 
and Barbara, with Mrs. Baker, had 
a quiet morning together amongst 
the pictures at South Kensington ; 
and they had also a look in at the 
Horticultural ; in the afternoon 
they went with Mr. Havergil to 
the Park, and stayed a while by 
the Magazine, to watch the drags 
come up, and scan the company ; 
and they then strolled onwards to 
the other end, near to the Achilles, 
where they met their brothers. 
The crowd was here compact, as 
the Queen was soon expected; and 
as the girls stood there, she came 
and passed them, ev route for Pad- 
dington, with outriders, and escort 
of the Guards. 

What a scene that is, for quiet 
country people, that meet, which 
townsfolks see so often in the sea- 
son! And it lacks none of its usual 
attractions on this occasion, for it 
is a glorious evening, and it is 
beautifully cool there under the 
shade of the limes, and there is a 
blue sky now, and white clouds are 
in it; and peeps of colour in 
amongst the trees—from rhododen- 
drons flushing into bloom—brighten 
the green background that frames 
the picture ; a pretty picture of fair 
English girls, in all their sunny 
beauty, whose charms are height- 
ened by their charm of dress and 
well-bred bearing. 

The crowd increases ; and all up 
the side are carriages in line, each 
filled with ladies and with happy 
children, whose prattling tongues 
betoken true enjoyment. A lull 
ensues as people then bend for- 
ward; a distant murmur comes, 
the hum gets stronger, and then— 
‘Stand back! the cry. ‘ They're 
here; I see them coming! and 
soon the glistening silver of the 
lake is blotted out, as moving forms 
step quickly. 

Jingle, jingle sound the bars, and 
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tap, tap the horses, and proudly 
on come seven-and-twenty teams, 
in four-and-fifty pairs—bays, browns, 
and chestnuts, duns and roans and 
grays—each team a sight to stir an 
old man’s pulse, each horse a 
beauty young men long to drive. 
A week before, and two-and-thirty 
coaches had driven there in line, 
—a grand parade—with spanking 
teams and lady travellers—‘ the 
Coaching Club,’ ’twas now the 
‘ Four-in-hand’—equal in horsing 
and in lady-loading—a faultless 
turn-out. 

First comes the duke, with Lady 
Blanche beside him, a motley team 
—two shades of bay, a chestnut and 
a gray; and next, two noble lords 
—a roan team and a brown, the 
roan perfection; and a gallant 
marquis, with his brother Blues— 
good across country; then a plain 
Mr., with the Life Guards’ drag ; 
and next, a team of browns, each 
horse a match; then roans again, 
followed by black, mixed, gray, 
and chestnut teams; the last a 
matchless one, worth a day’s march 
to see. 

A welcome stoppage ; and ladies 
try to pat their satin coats and call 
them ‘beauties.’ Then, as they 
move again, on comes the captain, 
with jerk of head and _ elbows 
squared to work, and after him a 
splendid team of grays. More 
lords and commoners, all well- 
known whips. No team a bad 
one; every one well handled in 
workman fashion; all appointments 
perfect— bright bits and glossy 
reins and spotless panels; pole- 
chains like silver, and on every 
drag light pretty costumes and 
most charming faces. 

A sight to see, my worthy coun- 
try cousins! a sight none soon 
forget, framed as it always is with 
glorious greenery. Nor yet that 
other sight that—lucky beings !— 
we in town can see each evening in 
the season—the Row, the Ride, the 
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Mile, the lady-riders, countless 
carriages, and gay array of faultless 
‘ fashion-dresses,’ under the acacias 
and by the tall tree-ferns, where 
scarlet rhododendrons mass their 
colours and light the background 
of our pretty park. 

They lingered for some time 
there, watching the riders in the 
Row, and they finished the day at 
the Haymarket, for ‘a peep at a 
London theatre; and the next 
morning, being up betimes, they 
heard the band in the Colour-court, 
had a look-in at the National, and 
dined at the Golden Cross. Then, 
as it was the Drawing-room day, 
they met their brothers in the Mall 
at half-past two, to see the ladies 
and the carriages ; and they again 
had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Princess and the Prince, as they 
drove by them to the palace ; and 
what with the state dress of the 
bands—velvet slashed with gold— 
the scarlet of the Life Guards, and 
the magnificence of the royal carri- 
ages, the brilliancy of the equipages 
and the liveries, and the sumptu- 
ousness of the ladies’ dresses, as 
those to be ‘ presented’ slowly 
passed them,—it was indeed a gay 
sight for two girls like those; and 
theyremained there, listening to the 
bands as they played in the court- 
yard, until the clatter of the escort 
and the coming of the carriages 
told them, as a mass of glowing 
colour swiftly passed them, that it 
all was over. 

They had a quiet evening at 
Kensington, so as to be fresh and 
brisk for the next day’s doings, 
which were ‘a trip to Brighton,’ 
much to the girls’ great joy, as 
Mr. Havergil had agreed to stay 
till Monday with his sister. That 
day was a joyous one, as it was 
Minnie’s first sight of the sea; and 
after breakfast, on the following 
morning, they all went off to Kew, 
and thence to Richmond, to the 
Star and Garter, where they dined, 
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spending a couple of hours on the 
terrace afterwards for the enjoy- 
ment of the view, and to listen to 
the band playing there beneath the 
elms ; and they got back home to 
tea, to spend a good long evening 
with the aunt. 

The next day, Sunday, was de- 
voted to St. Paul’s in the morning, 
and the Zoo in the afternoon, for 
which tickets had been procured ; 
and on the following evening they 
were back in Worcestershire, well 
pleased with their week’s ‘ out’ and 
with Minnie the happier that she 
had again seen Bertie, and grateful, 
no doubt, for ‘darling’ Barbara’s 
aid; for stolen kisses, treasured and 
remembered, had gladdened two 
young hearts. 

The aunt was pleased with Bar- 
bara, who was to ‘come again;’ and 
before they left, Minnie, in strict 
confidence, told aunty all, and so 
secured her influence, should she 
need it, when Bertie should resolve 
to ‘ask papa.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


THAT week in London was a 
great event, and it was some time 
before the two girls ceased to talk 
of it; and as the country, after the 
life and bustle of town, at first 
seemed dull, extra gallops had to 
be indulged in and little ‘ outs’ 
organised. To Arthur's they had 
been frequently, and they were 
there at the sheep-washing ; and as 
it was now the end of June, the 
time had come for the shearing, 
which was usually got over before 
haymaking commenced, the bulk 
of the hay being late generally in 
that part of the country, a good 
deal of it not being got in before 
the middle of July, so as to escape 
the midsummer storms and Saint 
Swithin. 

Minnie had therefore a letter 
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from Arthur, saying the day was 
fixed, and that she was ‘to be sure 
to bring Barbara with her,’ as they 
should have some friends to dine, 
and there would be great fun, and 
there would be a supper for the 
men in the evening. So, when 
Minnie, who was as ‘cute as most 
girls, told her friend the message, 
she began to twit her about it, and 
to call her ‘ Mrs. Havergil,’ to which 
Barbara responded, 

‘Don't be so silly. We are very 
good friends, and shall keep so; 
but if ever I do marry—and I don’t 
suppose I shall—I mean to have a 
doctor. I do know something 
about doctoring, and I like to visit 
the patients; but of farming I 
know nothing.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Minnie, ‘now I like 
farming, and I don’t care for doc- 
toring—I hate physic. So I set 
my mind on a farmer. Yet only 
see: your dear darling brother 
comes across the country, takes a 
fancy to me, and away go reso- 
lutions. No, love; we shall now 
have to reverse it; you must take 
the farmer, and I the doctor. So 
that’s settled.’ 

‘Fine talking,’ said Barbara. 
‘You forget Marian. Besides, with 
such a good housekeeper as she is, 
it is not very likely your brother 
will want a wife.’ 

‘Won't he? But he will; and 
as I don’t suppose you'd fight, 
Marian could remain, all one—at 
least till you got your hand in, and 
then she herself could marry.’ 

‘Well,’ was the laughing reply, 

‘I must say, Minnie, you know 
how to settle other people’s busi- 
ness ; but what you say is absurd. 
He may perhaps like me, as I, too, 
like him; but liking is not lov- 
ing.’ 
‘It is the first step to it, though; 
and the slightest thing, as I know 
how he likes you, would make that 
liking loving.’ . 

‘It would be of no use if it did, 
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said Barbara. ‘I mean to havea 
doctor—that is, if I should marry.’ 

‘Well, time will show. But, 
mark my words,’ said Minnie, 
‘you'll have him, and then that 
will be jolly; we sha’n’t be sepa- 
rated.’ 

So Barbara laughed at the ab- 
surdity of the youngster, and com- 
menced to pat the pony. 

‘Come, now then,’ said she; 
‘let's have a gallop and forget such 
nonsense.’ 

So away they went up the mea- 
dow, and jumped the ditches. 

The next morning they were off 
betimes and much enjoyed their 
ride; for though they missed the 
blossomed hawthorn and the apple 
bloom, the cowslips and the vio- 
lets which were there when last 
they had descended to the val- 
ley — for through a large land- 
slip they had of late been ‘round’ 
by the main turnpike-road—wild 
flowers were everywhere, and there 
was a balmy softness in the air 
and perfume all around then— 
that country perfume sunny June 
brings with it. The air was filled 
with it in constant change as they 
rode on, for all was very scentful, 
fresh, and dewy. Now it was the 
leafy aroma of the foliage that they 
would perceive from hedgerow 
trees and overhanging boughs and 
dense plantations, or the fragrance 
of the firs and the rich earthy smell 
where the plough had been; and 
then the still richer and more subtle 
scent of the orchis-blooms, and the 
hyacinths that had been crushed 
by the timber-wagon, which they 
could track through the wood and 
the meadows, where ‘sticks’ had 
been hauled from the dingles, or 
the peat-smell of burnt turf as the 
breeze brought a whiff from the 
fires where the women were still 
busy there, ‘barking’ and ‘rank- 
ing, as copse after copse was 
thinned out and the woodcutter’s 
axe still resounded. 
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And further onwards in the wind- 
ing lanes, so closely bushed that 
they were dim in daylight, they 
had the faint smell of the sweet 
wild roses, which, high above them 
there, were thickly clustered ; and 
the luscious scent of the wood- 
bines, that were climbing and tang- 
ling in such rich profusion in fern 
and foxglove hollows and on green- 
mossed banks. And yet still other 
scents they found as sweet as those, 
as they rode on, from blossomed 
beans and _ honeysuckle - clover, 
where bees were busy at its purple 
blooms; and _ fragrant bonnie 
broom, gold in the sunshine ; and 
from meadow-sweet and comfrey, 
sweet marjoram and thyme—wafts 
from the lowlands and the heaths 
and hills: and birds were flitting 
there, more silent now, from every 
bush, and butterflies were out. 

It was just the morning to 
lazily linger in the warm soft air, 
and see the rabbits scuttering 
through the fern and the pheasants 
in the bracken; or watch the float- 
ing colour on the woods glow in 
the sun and deepen in the shade, 
as some cloud-shadow swept across 
the valley and grayed the greens. 
But the bleat of sheep ahead made 
them trot on; the shearing had 
commenced. 

It was a busy scene when they 
got there. The men securing the 
flock and struggling with the ewes, 
the shearers in the barn, a sheep 
on each man’s lap, the washed 
wool falling to the snip of shears, 
the noise of lambs in search of ab- 
sent mothers, whom they knew 
not in such an altered guise, when, 
with their jackets off, they were 
let out; the barking dog, the noises 
of the men, the shouts as sheep 
escaped, the noisy din, and general 
chatteration ; and, from fowls dis- 
turbed, a clucking and a crowing. 

There was a good deal of cider 
too about there, and a handling of 
‘horns,’ horns filled as soon as 
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emptied, which made men’s tongues 
move quickly. And there were 
many hearty laughs behind the 
barn, where Arthur and some friends 
were looking on by the big open 
doors, discussing price and what 
the wool would weigh. These 
friends were neighbouring farmers, 
young men chiefly—Brookes, Free- 
man, Fisher, Boddington, and 
others—and known to Barbara 
and to Minnie too, who had met 
them there before ; and some had 
their sisters with them, bright 
merry girls too, whom they also 
knew. So they and the ladies 
stayed there with them chatting, 
and watched the shearers, and 
wondered at the pink skins of the 
sheep as the wool fell off them in 
long wreaths, soft and snowy. Two 
of the gentlemen were also shear- 
ing, in emulation of the best man 
there, who could ‘do five in the 
hour,’ though he had to catch each 
one and tie the wool up too. Time 
was up, however, with them when 
three were shorn. Then Arthur, 
who could shear well, set to and 
finished four as the hour ended. 
Another tried his skill, but failed 
at two. 

Then off all went to lamb and 
peas and salmon, a merry dinner ; 
and afterwards they turned out in 
the garden for a stroll and cro- 
quet; and when all were tired of 
that a match at quoits was got up 
in the orchard, the ladies looking 
on from where they sat in the 
mossed crooks of some old toppled 
trees whose gray boughs swept the 
ground. Tea in the arbour, a big 
old-fashioned one, well thatched 
with ivy; a cool and cosy one, 
with room enough therein for 
twenty people, just at the end of 
the long yew-walk, a soft turf-walk, 
the yews all quaintly cut in squares 
and cushions, just as in olden 
time when stately dames and cava- 
liers were there. It was a tooth- 


some tea, with strawberries and 
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cream and other niceties; and it 
was the more enjoyable that they 
had it there screened from the sun 
and looking to the hills, and with 
a light breeze rustling in the elms 
and oaks, which there shut in the 
garden, a coppice skirting it. 

Then Marian and Arthur went 
off together to see to things, for 
the shearing-supper was at eight 
o’clock—the supper for the men ; 
and some of the party had a row 
upon the pool, and the rest ex- 
plored the roses till the light be- 
gan to fade and the woods dusked 
over, when all went in. 

After the gentlemen had been 
into the granary to see the fleeces, 
which were there tied up and ready 
for the first good bidder, they came 
into the house and found them all 
at supper, the shearers and the 
workmen and the servants, and 
three who always ‘looked to come’ 
on such occasions—the pig-killer, 
the moleman, and the blacksmith ; 
a goodly company that sufficed to 
fill the long oak table. That sup- 
per lasted for some time, though 
each one worked with knife and 
fork as quickly as with shears, for 
there was plenty on the table, and 
what there was was good. 

The supper over, all then got 
their pipes, and although the night 
was a warm one they moved on to 
the settles and the screen, and soon 
made merry. They could all sing, 
and three or four of them could 
sing well; and as the cider circu- 
lated the fit took them, and the 
blacksmith, as a volunteer, led off. 
The song, after the manner of 
country songs, was a long one, far 
too long for insertion here, but it of 
course related to sheep-shearing. 

* Bravo, Uz!’ was the cry as the 
song ended. ‘ You’n done that 
well. What’n us saay arter it?” 

‘Saay,’ said Uzziah Butterby! 
‘Why “Mutton!” and maay us 
alleys get a bit.’ 

‘Good toast!’ cried the head 
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shearer, Jehoram Jenkins; ‘couldna 
be better. Bost thee off, Tummus.’ 

Tyler, thus exhorted, did bost 
off, and treated them to a ditty 
equally long, and was in due time 
called on for his toast too. So 
‘Tummus’ gathered himself to- 
gether, knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, took a big drink, and 
thus responded : ‘Uz said, “ Mut- 
ton!” so I saays, “ Bif—bif and 
taturs !”—pass the tot.’ 

The toast of ‘Beef and potatoes’ 
being duly honoured, the business 
proceeded; Arthur and his friends, 
who had finished their supper, 
coming into the kitchen with their 
grog and cigars, to listen to the 
singing and to join in the choruses; 
while the ladies in the dining-room 
looked on through the open doors, 
and enjoyed the merriment. 

Other songs and other toasts 
followed, and a recitation was given 
in the ‘ vernacular’ of the district— 
an uncouth jumble of the strangest 
terms ; and as the cider circulated 
briskly, and there was never any 
check as to time on this one night 
in the year, it was late when the 
men left; and they were all very 
merry when they did go off down 
the bank in the moonlight, with 
‘ Three times three for the mayster, 
and a goodish un in for the ladies.’ 

Wraps were then looked up and 
dog-carts had out; and to the sound 
of the cornet—played by the fore- 
most of the party—away went the 
ladies with their brothers, with 
many thanks to Marian and Arthur 
for their most pleasant day. 

‘Now, Barbara darling, bed! 
said Minnie, as owls were hooting. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE two girls early next morn- 
ing were up and out, and all about 
the garden, while the dew was on 
the bushes; and in the stables, 
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too, to see their ponies; and in 
the cow-house to see some of the 
cows, just then tied up—Pansy and 
Tiny, Pretty Maid and Daisy, Fill- 
pail and Spot and Polly, good 
coloured cows, and very famous 
milkers. ‘Then to the fowl-house, 
to let out the fowls, and see the 
old brown hen and mottled chicks ; 
and off into the orchard to the 
calves; and back to feed the 
pigeons on the lawn, and pet the 
fantails ; and so to breakfast, each 
with appetite. 

It was a blue-sky morning; the 
light rippled steadily down the 
woods, and the mists crept up 
from the meadows; the smoke 
rose straight and high, and all be- 
yond the river looked hot and 
hazy. It would be a nice day, and 
a warm one. 

‘ Now we are not going to part 
with you two girls to-day,’ said 
Marian, as they finished breakfast, 
and went with her to the dairy to 
see the bowls of milk and rolls of 
butter; ‘ because Arthur is going to 
drive to Clipton, and he will take 
us with him; and as we have to 
send to the village the man shall 
call at both places and say you will 
not be back till to-morrow.’ 

As Minnie and Barbara were 
both pleased to stay, that point 
was settled ; and soon afterwards 
they started in the dog-cart, Bar- 
bara by Arthur, and his sisters be- 
hind them. 

It was a pretty country they went 
through, and it was also a hilly one; 
so, as the horse had to be eased 
up the banks a bit, they had time 
to look about them; and before 
they reached the end of their jour- 
ney, they had—besides the odours 
from the cottage gardens — that 
pleasant smell, the fragrant whiff 
of hay from the early mowing of 
some forward grass, as the land 
there lay unlike that in the valley, 
unbushed and open. 

When Arthur had transacted his 
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business, which consisted in ‘touch- 
ing over’ a ‘ripe’ bullock, and in 
seeing a colt or two that he had 
heard were ‘worth the buying,’ he 
returned to them at the inn, and 
suggested a stroll up the village— 
an old-fashioned _half-timbered 
place—and a look in at the church, 
where were some carvings that 
were well worth seeing, and effigies 
of folks long since departed—the 
former occupants of moated granges 
which now were moatless, con- 
verted long ago to plain farm-build- 
ings, where lived plainer people. 
And when they got back to the 
Plough, where the horse was put 
up, they found to their surprise 
their dinner ready—broiled ham 
and peas; and simple as it was, 
they each enjoyed it, for a country 
dinner at a village inn they had 
not looked for. 

It was in the little parlour there 
which opened to the garden—a 
garden filled with many home- 
ly flowers—larkspurs and lupins, 
candytuft and pinks, pansies and 
cabbage-roses, all tangled up to- 
gether ; so it was thoroughly rural 
and very nice, as the surroundings 
there were picturesque and pretty. 
Beyond the garden was a little 
meadow ; and past the meadow was 
a little brook, with a foot-bridge 
and a stile, which led into a pas- 
ture where were mowers and wo- 
men busy; and there they went 
and had a chatter with them, amidst 
the new-mown hay and ring of 
scythes. Then back again under 
the woodbines and the red-rose 
arch, and off they started to get 
back home to tea. 

As the greater part of the way 
was down-hill, the whole view was 
before them, vast, beautiful, and 
wooded, shut in by hills at differ- 
ent distances, green, gray, and blue, 
as they at points receded, save 
where the sun-gleams brightened 
up the colours as light went over 
them. And it was all the more 
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charming that clouds were in the 
sky and moving from the west ; for, 
in a woodland country, a cloudless 
sky, even when it is of the purest 
and deepest blue, spoils the beauty 
of the landscape, the lack of shadow 
making it mapped-out and formal, 
while hot haze blurs by blending 
forms too much ; but some good 
gray rolling clouds give shifting 
lights, and travelling shadows that 
keep moving on and mass the 
woods, and make them send their 
outlines to the valley. 

The Teme valley was in front of 
them, and as they drove down-hill 
they were able to get a frequent 
glimpse of the gleam of the river, 
as it curved from under the woods 
through the meadows, where full 
in the sunlight it sparkled. And 
as the clouds came over them in 
changing form, the view below them 
changed too every minute; each 
gleam or fitful gloom being an- 
swered in momentary effects of 
light and shade; no two alike, 
and every combination making 
beauty, through fleeting colour or 
through floating shadow, over the 
valley and across the hills—those 
hills that loomed so wondrously 
large, and cut the sky where soft 
white round clouds seemed to rest 
upon them. 

And as they watched the deepen- 
ing of the distance, and saw the 
hollows of the hills grow purple, 
some flying rain-drops shining in 
the sun went by like glistening 
pearls ; and soon there came a pit, 
pit, patter on the leaves above them, 
where boughs met overhead—a 
sudden summer shower. 

They drew beneath the shelter 
of a yewtill it was over. Then 


all the valley flushed out bright 
and clear, and all the distance 
dimmed ; the storm was moving. 
The Malvern and the Cotswolds, 
too, were hidden ; gray took their 
place, but vanished soon away, for 
blue came in and spread across 
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the sky—the storm was over ; and 
their bold outlines once more 
showed against it, the summit 
sunny, but all deep blue beneath. 

They reached the farm at four, 
and tea was ready, for the hours 
are early ones in all farmhouses ; 
and it was a meal the more en- 
joyed for a bowl of fresh-cut 
roses on the table, which filled 
the room with their delicious scent, 
and made nice colour. 

After tea, as a message had 
come from the Warren, from their 
dairy-woman, whose child was ill, 
Marian proposed that they should 
go and see her ; and as Arthur had 
nothing to do, he offered to ride 
there with them. So the ponies 
were had out, and they started. 
As the Warren was but just three 
miles from there, they decided 
when they left it to prolong their 
ride, by continuing through the 
woods to the hills, and so back 
home by the bridge in the valley. 

Barbara was the foremost of the 
party, and cantered off; when, on 
turning from the fields into a green 
by-lane, her pony reared and threw 
her, startled by gipsies who were 
camping there. 

Before Minnie, who was behind 
her, could open the gate to get to 
her—it had slammed to after her— 
Arthur, who saw her fall as he 
stayed to speak to some men, gal- 
lopped up, jumped the fence, and 
was by her. 

*‘O my darling!’ he exclaimed, 
as he threw himself from his horse, 
and, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, caught her in his arms and 
kissed her; ‘however did it 
happen? I hope you are not 
hurt. Run, one of you fellows, 
and catch that pony! Lean on 
me, my dear girl, you'll be better 
presently ; it has knocked the 
breath out of you.’ And he led 
her gently to a mossy bank, where 
was a spring that trickled down 
the road. 
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A little sprinkling and some 
brisk hand-rubbing soon put her 
right, and Marian and Minnie sat 
beside her. The gipsy caught the 
pony and returned, and soon they 
mounted, with Barbara none the 
worse for her quick tumble. But 
she was very quiet as they went 
on home, for Arthur’s words had 
brought a revelation. 

Next day they left there, and 
Arthur rode with them to High- 
down Hill. 

On the following morning Bar- 
bara had a letter from Bertie, and 
in it was one for Minnie; so after 
breakfast she went off to the Lodge 
to take it her. 

* Well,’ said Minnie, ‘this is an 
unexpected pleasure. I was just 
coming to you to see how you 
were. I hope none the worse for 
the tumble.’ 

‘ Thanks, nota bit,’ said Barbara. 

‘But all the better, love, for 
what it led to! For see what a 
witch I was.’ 

* Now don’t be silly ; but come 
out into the garden, for I have 
something for you—another “ un- 
expected pleasure.” ’ 

‘For me !’ cried Minnie ; ‘ what 
is it? Cherries,’ she said, answer- 
ing her own question ; as, when 
she went round with Barbara on 
the previous day, men were in 
their neighbour's cherry-orchard 
picking bigaroons, so she knew 
they would have some sent them. 

* Guess again, my dear.’ 

‘Roses ? No, young ducks; or 
chickens ? Yes, some little chicks!’ 

‘What, in my pocket? You 
have chicks of your own, and 
young ducks too; and far better 
roses than we have. Guess again. 
It is something from a distance, 
Minnie ; something sweet !’ 

‘A box of prunes?’ But Barbara 
shook her head. ‘Then dates?’ 

‘ That’s nearer, for there’s a date 
in it, no doubt; and it is for you 
yourself. Now guess.’ 
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‘O Barbara,’ cried Minnie, ‘it’s 
a letter! You have heard from 
Bertie, and he has sent me one! 
Do let me have it; what a tease 
you are!’ 

‘ Yes,’ was the reply, ‘and here 
it is ; sealed with “ forget me not,” 
and a “ kiss” upon it.’ 

*O,’ Minnie cried, as she clap- 
ped her hands, joyful as any school- 
girl ; ‘now that is good of him! 
But—suppose papa knew?’ 

* But you won’t tell him ; and— 
I am sure I sha’n’t. Come into 
the shrubbery to be out of sight.’ 

So there they went and sat down 
on a seat, screened by the trees 
that grew thickly round them; 
and Minnie then began at once to 
read it—her first love-letter. 

‘ My own dear Minnie! O, isn't 
that nice? Knowing how I love you ! 
O Barbara, knowing how he loves 
me ! 

‘Well, you do know it, don’t 
you ?” 

‘You will not be surprised that 
1 send you this letter—the first, I 
trust, of very many more! OQ, that 
is nice! How good of him, isn’t 
it ? Lor J never can forget that happy 
night—lI really must kiss you, dear. 
You are the dearest, best of girls 
for bringing this !’ 

And she submitted to the em- 
brace ; as her friend thus thanked 
her, ‘ Let me kiss her for her bro- 
ther ! murmured Barbara. 

‘ That happy night when I found, 
my darling, that you loved me too! 
His darling! O, the dear fellow, 
how well he writes! But I could 
not help showing him that I did 
like him, when—he kissed me; 
now could I? 

‘I don’t know. But get on with 
your letter. We are losing time.’ 

So Minnie read it to the end, 
with comments; then read _ it 
through again, dwelling more es- 
pecially on his allusions to their 
happy week in town, and that even- 
ing at the Palace. 
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‘ Now you must send him a line 
in return,’ said Barbara; ‘and I 
will enclose it.’ 

*O, I could not do that ; I could 
not, indeed. Besides, how could 
I commence it ? 

‘As he does. Say, “ My own 
dear Bertie ;’ and end it just the 
same, “‘ Ever yours affectionately.”’ 

‘I don’t think that would do ; 
it would look so very loving! 
Minnie pleaded. 

‘Why not? He loves you, and 
you love him ; and you have kissed 
each other too ; and you well know 
he hopes to marry you. Now 
don't you love him ?’ 

‘Well,’ said the happy girl, as 
she blushed and hung her head, 
‘I think I do—a bit ! 

‘And I think you do; not a 
“ bit,” but a very large piece. With 
all your heart—every bit of it. You 
write to-night, you darling ; and I 
will bring my letter in the morn- 
ing. We can post it over here.’ 

‘I don’t know, Barbara. I must 
think it over.’ 

The result of her cogitations, 
however, was this: that when her 
friend on the morrow called there 
for her, she had the letter ready ; 
but as her natural timidity at hav- 
ing to write to a gentleman had 
prevented her expressing herself 
other than as a sincere friend, Bar- 
bara made her, when she put her 
pony up and went up-stairs, write 
him another one, and one much 
warmer, which greatly gladdened 
him when he received it. 


CHAPTER IX. 

HAYMAKING was over ; the har- 
vest was in, and the hops were 
ripening upon Arthur’s farm, and 
cubs began to be talked of. There 
had been more letters from Bertie, 
to which Minnie had replied ; and 
George was now at home, to remain 
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there till October; and he was 
‘getting on all right.’ The girls 
had had their usual number of 
gallops and an extra number of 
falls—‘ preparing for the season.’ 
There had been several nice pic- 
nic-parties in the neighbourhood, 
to which they went, and they were 
now looking forward to ‘nutting’ 
—Barbara especially, as that in- 
volved another visit to the Pool- 
house Farm; and she was also 
eagerly anticipating the hunting 
season—as was Minnie, too—as 
she had not forgotten her father’s 
promise, or implied promise, when, 
in answer to her urgent entreaties 
that she should * have a hunter’ to 
‘go like other girls,’ he had said, 
‘ Wait, love, till next season ;’ and 
as the next season would now soon 
come, she thought it best, as she 
herself expressed it, ‘to wake him 
up’ about it, so as to be in time. 

Barbara the same, with her fond 
father, and with this inducement 
added, that unless he bought a 
horse for her, ‘ poor Minnie’ would 
not get one ; Minnie, on her part, 
saying, as agreed on, that if she 
did not have one, ‘ poor Barbara’ 
would not either—a little scheme 
to strengthen a good cause ; each 
one adding, ‘And I know you 
would not like that, papa, as it 
would so vex her.’ It was a safe 
card for them, as their respective 
parents were by no means likely 
to compare notes on it, as sufficient 
had been said by each of them to 
give some colour to the statements, 
and by continued pressure it was 
made to answer. Hence their 
dreams were pleasant ones, con- 
sisting, as they did, at once from 
date, of flying fences, jumping 
brooks, and gallant rescues, and 
of getting any quantity of foxes’ 
brushes. 

Mr. Havergil, who was a judge 
of horses, knew what a lady’s 
hunter should be; the doctor did 
not—not so well at least ; so, while 
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her father sought a suitable one 
for Minnie, Mr. Berresford bid Ar- 
thur buy one for him, but with this 
injunction, that he was not to tell 
Barbara about it, as he wished to 
surprise her with the horse as a 
present on her next birthday—the 
30th of that month. 

That day soon came; and as 
Barbara, with her father, was in 
thegarden plucking autumn flowers, 
Arthur Havergil, who had man- 
aged to get away from his ‘ pickers,’ 
rode up the drive. He was on 
a good-looking little horse—a long 
low one, a white-footed golden bay, 
and a perfect picture. 

‘You have a new horse, I see,’ 
said the doctor, who had, unknown 
to her, been waiting his arrival. 

*O,’ cried Barbara, ‘is he not a 
beauty !’ 

‘I thought you would like him, 
replied Arthur, smiling. ‘He cer- 
tainly is a beauty, clever and tem- 
perate ; and he carries a lady too. 
Marian has been on him. 

‘O, then, do let me ride him; 
just once round the meadow’— 
there was a paddock behind the 
house—‘ may I? We could soon 
get the saddle on. Do let me, 
Arthur ?’ 

‘What do you say, doctor? I 
can warrant him safe.’ 

* Very well, then, if she won't be 
venturesome,’ was his reply, as they 
exchanged glances with each other. 

So the horse was taken to the 
stables; and when Arthur brought 
him back, as Barbara returned duly 
costumed, she, as he assisted her 
into the saddle and adjusted her 
habit, exclaimed, 

‘You are a beauty 

Then, passing through the gate 
into the paddock, she walked and 
trotted him, and had a canter, and 
came back quite delighted, the 
horse going well, as he was tho- 
roughly broken for a lady’s use. 

‘Papa,’ she said, ‘I wish you 
would ask Mr. James’—their next- 
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door neighbour—‘ if we may go 
into his field. I should so like to 
have a gallop, and there’s no room 
here.’ 

Permission being given, in they 
went, and off she started, with, 

‘I shall jump the brook as well.’ 

Commencing with a canter, she 
increased it to a hand-gallop, and 
then full speed, and no horse could 
go better; then, turning him round, 
she rode down to the brook, which 
there ran along the bottom, and 
getting him together as she got near 
it, sent him at it; and he jumped 
it well and cleanly, as he also did 
when they had it back again. 

‘Well, do you like him? He 
goes well,’ said her father. 

‘Like him! I should love him, 
papa, were he only mine. He is 
the dearest horse I have ever rid- 
den. Do buy me one just like 
him, and then I'll give you—ever 
so many kisses !” 

‘Then you had better begin 
now,’ said the doctor, as he came 
up closer and took her hand. 
‘Stoop, love, and kiss me; he is 
yours, said he. ‘I have bought 
him for you for a birthday present, 
and I hope you'll live to ride him 
many years, he added, as she 
dropped the reins, which Arthur 
took, and threw her arms round 
his neck and kissed him, which 
made him have a cold in his eyes 
immediately. 

‘ And go for brush or pad,’ then 
put in Arthur, who felt queer about 
the throat, from very sympathy. 

‘Yes, brush or pad, my lad, and 
ride him straight. That's right ; 
for brush or pad!’ and the reitera- 
tion seemed to comfort him con- 
siderably. 

‘Now you must thank friend 
Arthur for his own good offices. 
He broke him for you.’ Which, 
if not strictly correct, was near it, 
as with a skirt he had been on 
him daily, and his sister had ridden 
him too, to get him more perfect, 
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and to make more sure, although 
he had been used to hounds pre- 
viously, and had carried ladies. 
Then, as the groom took the horse 
and the doctor led the way, Bar- 
bara with Arthur slowly followed 
him, and she ‘ thanked’ him warm- 
ly, where the bushes hid them ; for 
a trip down the river and some 
subsequent meetings had made 
them more than friends, and they 
now understood each other. 

The doctor insisted on Arthur 
staying dinner, as it was Barbara’s 
birthday, and they must ‘ christen 
the horse; but as Arthur knew 
that meant making an evening of 
it, he begged off reluctantly, and 
only stayed to lunch, as he had 
the ‘pickers’ to see to; and he 
left soon after, declining—as he 
could send for the saddle—the 
offer of the cob to canter home 
with, and the groom to bring him 
back. 

After dinner there was a consul- 
tation as to name, and Barbara 
fixed on ‘Flyaway,’ he being a 
horse with speed. The next morn- 
ing, as she was of course up 
early, she went the first thing to 
the stables, and after the new pur- 
chase had been patted and fondled 
with, and the others talked to, she 
came in to breakfast, meeting her 
father in her joyous manner with, 
‘I dreamt all night of Flyaway ; 
adding, ‘ you must let me have him 
by and by to take him to show 
Minnie ;’ to which he assented, 
and shortly afterwards they set out 
together. 

If Barbara had a surprise for 
Minnie, her friend had a surprise 
for her; for when they reached 
the Lodge Mr. Havergil, Minnie, 
George, and Cecil were on the 
lawn with Walter White, a neigh- 
bour, who had just come there on 
a spanking gray, each looking at a 
horse the groom was on—a dark- 
brown horse, with tan-touched 
muzzle and a mousy flank. 
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After the usual salutations were 
over, and the bay had been ad- 
mired, said Minnie, 

‘Is he not a beauty? That's 
mine, Barbara; papa has bought 
him. You are just in time to see 
how he can jump; they are going 
to try him.’ 

With that, ‘Now,’ said the 
squire ; and the groom was in the 
saddle ; and all going then to the 
meadow, the horse stepping well— 

‘What shall I put him at, sir?” 
said John, who handled him like a 
workman, lightly and easily. 

‘Give him the hurdles, and then 
try the gorse.’ 

So, crossing the brook at the 
roadway, the man laid hold of him, 
and cantering him down to the 
end of the meadow, where were 
some hurdles and some well- 
bushed bars for practice in the 
summer with the hunters, he put 
him at them; and he fled them 
famously, and dropped into his 
pace again just like a hunter; and 
then, being turned round at the 
top to face the brook, he bore 
down to it, and came over lightly. 

‘A water-jumper, sir,’ the groom 
remarked, as he came up, patting 
him, and touched his hat. ‘ He’s 
quite a lady’s horse, and rides right 
well,’ 

‘I like his move, John, and the 
way he acts. There, now jump 
off ; I'll throw my leg across him.’ 
And thegroom having shortened the 
stirrup-leathers, the squire mount- 
ed; and, after riding him, he did 
some fences, and came back quite 
delighted. He then proposed the 
bay should show his paces, to 
which the doctor readily assented, 
and Walter offered his services, 
which he accepted. 

So, the saddles being exchanged, 
White mounted, and he rode and 
jumped him ; the verdict being, as 
he came back with him, ‘ The 
brown for fencing, and the bay for 
speed.’ 
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* Have you christened yours yet, 
Barbara?’ Minnie asked. 

‘Yes, “ Flyaway.”’ 

‘Then this brown beauty shall 
be “ Tearaway;” and to-morrow, 
if you will come, we will see which 
then can tearaway the faster.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ cried Barbara; ‘ and 
I'll bet you “ gloves” I beat you.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


THEY were now quite ready for 
hunting, as new habits and new 
whips had been included in the 
programme ; but the hat, they said, 
was a ‘bore;’ and Minnie would 
have insisted on going to cover in 
her own—black velvet with white 
feather—had not her father ex- 
plained ‘ it would not be the thing ;’ 
an argument that is quite sufficient 
for any woman. But, as she was 
very sure it would pinch her fore- 
head, and make her hot and fuss 
her, she decided to get used to it 
beforehand by wearing Cecil’s tall 
hat, which was somewhat looser, 
each day when in her room, Cecil 
only adopting the ‘ chimneypot’— 
that abomination to all English- 
men—when he went to church or 
market ; and, as there would be 
quite a month before she wore her 
own, she hoped by then to bear it. 

‘Of course,’ as she said, ‘our 
old habits will do for cubbing, and 
we can wear what hats we like; it 
does not matter then. But when 
the season commences we must, 
as papa says, turn out as the rest 
do.’ 

It was now the second week in 
October, and George Havergil had 
returned to town for the coming 
winter session, and there was much 
talk on two topics. The first, the 
coming examination of Bertie at 
the Hall and the College, which 
was fixed for the next month ; and 
the second, the meet of the hounds 
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at Prestwood, which was fixed for 
the following Tuesday, just five 
days hence: so the girls were all 
excitement, as they had now 
hunters of their own, an era in the 
life of any girl. 

Prestwood was over the water, 
on the Herefordshire side of the 
hills, and two miles and a half from 
Arthur’s ; so as he that first day was 
to act as pilot, the doctor being 
busy, it was arranged that they, 
the day before, should both come 
to the farm, the meet being early— 
seven o’clock. They then would 
be all right, and their horses fresh, 
too, for it. 

When Mondaycame, and Minnie 
called for Barbara, as they were 
going the lower way, she found 
her ready, anxious for the start ; 
and they soon set out together, 
with very strict injunctions from 
the doctor not to get into trouble, 
and to also remember not to com- 
mit themselves, as didcertain young 
ladies he knew, who, the first time 
they rode to hounds, brought, he 
said, word back to their friends 
that when the fox was killed ‘ they 
cut his tail and toes off,’ and that 
the same young ladies, as the fox 
broke by them, urged the ‘dogs’ 
to ‘go and bite him, and catch the 
animal.’ 

So Barbara laughed, and said, 

‘ No fear, papa. It’s “ pads” and 
‘** brush” and “ hounds,” so I sha’n’t 
be silly, though I don’t exactly 
know what it is that I must say to 
urge the hounds on.’ 

‘And I sha’n’t tell you,’ was her 
father’s answer. ‘You can leave 
that to the huntsman. But here, 
stop a bit,’ said he, as they started ; 
‘ what shall you say if the fox comes 
out quietly by you ?’ 

‘Say, papa! Why nothing, of 
course. We shall be as mute as 
mice till he is well away, and then 
I shall hold my hat up—no, not 
my hat, as my back hair might 
come down—my whip, papa, and 
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try at once to catch the huntsman’s 
eye, to let him know. But if I 
were a man,’ added Barbara, ‘O, 
wouldn't I shout! Yes, both of 
us.’ 

‘There, get along,’ said Mr. 
Berresford. ‘I think you'll do; 
you won't disgrace me.’ 

*“ Pad,” papa, “ pad,” “ brush 
and pad!” Like what you always 
go for.’ 

‘Trot on, you saucy puss! was 
his rejoinder ; and away they then 
went merrily. 

That ‘lower way’ route was by 
no means a necessity ; but as they 
had now ‘hunters of their own,’ 
they felt the importance of it ; and 
their pardonable conceit thus 
tempted them to show themselves 
to the villagers. 

The day passed pleasantly, and, 
with a six-o'clock breakfast, they 
were off betimes next morning, 
while there was a coolness in the 
air and a catch of frost on the 
meadows, and while the clematis 
and the hop-bine on the now 
brown hedges glistened with dew 
and gossamer. 

The draw was an ash-bed, and 
they quickly found; and after a 
sharp twenty minutes in and about 
the spinnies there, the young cub 
came to grief. They then drew 
for another ; found, and killed after 
a better run, as they forced him 
to the open. Both girls went well 
and pluckily ; and good going was 
thus predicted. 

Though Minnie had gained her 
point about a hunter, she had to 
make a sacrifice ; and as she was 
an ingenious young person, it was 
less of a sacrifice than her father 
thought. It was ‘to give up Black 
Bess to Madeline.’ But as she said 
to her, ‘ You will let me ride her, 
love, just when I want to?’ and 
her sister answered, ‘ Yes,’ it was, 
as she observed, as good as keep- 
ing her, as she could pet her all 
the same, and ride her too. So 
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she would have ‘the mount of two,’ 
which much delighted her. 

Both girls were good riders, as 
they rode the hacks as often as 
the ponies, and jumped them too, 
when nobody was nigh; and as 
they had of course experienced the 
usual number of falls—an extra 
number indeed, as they had no 
tutor—they were now getting care- 
less as to consequences ; and they 
talked between themselves when 
out together just like old hands, 
till ‘ putting him at it’ and ‘send- 
ing him over’ were quite common 
phrases with them. It thus was 
evident when the season came they 
would not want for pluck, or rash- 
ness either. 

So time went on, and now had 
come the middle of November; 
and one morning, when Barbara 
met the postman in the orchard, 
and came in with the letters, 

‘Good news for all, papa!’ she 
cried. ‘ Bertie has “ passed,” and 
he will be here to-morrow !” 

Joy in the household! and Bar- 
bara started at once for the Lodge, 
to, as she said, ‘let them know 
there; and, as she did not also 
specify, to give her dear friend the 
enclosure, which she did, with this 
remark, ‘So now then, Minnie 
darling, you are safe. You'll soon 
be “ Mrs. Berresford.”’ 

A joyful welcome home awaited 
Bertie, who came next day, and 
found Minnie there, Barbara hav- 
ing thoughtfully asked her to tea, 
as she knew he would ‘ see her 
home.’ She liked to do to others 
as she would herself be done by. 

In a few days the doctor gave a 
dinner-party to celebrate the ‘ pass- 
ing,’ as he was thereby able, while 
Stating his son’s intention to prac- 
tise there, to also announce his 
own intention shortly to retire in 
Bertie’s favour. 

Next morning was the meet, the 
first one of the season on that side 
the water; and Bertie, with his 
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father and his sister, started early 
to have his well-earned gallop with 
the hounds, now that the work was 
over; and soon they met with 
Cecil, Mr. Havergil, and Minnie ; 
and with Arthur too, who had 
just* come over the hills to join 
them there. 

Monkwood was the meet, three 
miles from Highdown, and ‘a cer 
tain find;’ and no sooner were the 
hounds put in than all hearts were 
gladdened with a ‘Tally O! and 
out hounds went. 

Luckily the squire and the doc- 
tor, with the ladies, and the rest 
of them, with whom was Walter 
White, had followed the huntsman 
into the dingles, so as not to get 
thrown out, or at least to be well 
placed ; and they got away with 
the cream of them, men who, 
meaning to go, knew that a good 
start was everything; and, as the 
ground was light and the fences 
easy, Minnie and Barbara sailed 
along with the best of them, the 
presence of their respective fathers 
necessitating discretion and slightly 
limiting pace, for other ‘habits’ 
were there, and rivalry had to be 
checked. 

For at least two hundred and 
fifty behind, there were less than 
fifty with them ; and as there was, 
therefore, no crowding and no 
craning, fences were taken judi- 
ciously and deliberately, and each 
one kept to line ; and as the hounds 
were within sight and in front of 
them, and very musical, the run 
was most enjoyable. 

Till now it had been chiefly 
tillage, with here and there a com- 
mon; but they had a grazing 
country before them, and all were 
hoping for it; and the hounds, 
going steadily, soon entered in it, 
and then came pace, so that when 
they had but half traversed it their 
numbers had not been perceptibly 
increased, as the bulk of the horse- 
men were out of the hunt. The 
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speed of the pretty pack as they 
took their fox up this grass-coun- 
try was a sight worth seeing, as 
they kept well in a body and fairly 
hunted it, and, no check occurring, 
they cleared the grass with him, 
and made for the woodlands ; and 
with but half a ring round them, 
they gained again the open country, 
and were on good terms with him. 

The two girls, with their friends, 
were still in the hunt, though not 
amongst the leaders, as there had 
been stiffish fences to negotiate, 
and some awkward brooks to cross, 
which they each did safely, with 
this remark as they sped along, 
‘It’s glorious !” 

Seeing their excitement, and 
knowing that the finish—as hounds 
now were mute—was very nigh at 
hand, ‘ Now,’ said the squire, ‘ride! 
There are but two “habits” before 
you. That’s it, you young rogues,’ 
said he, delighted as he watched 
them ; ‘sit well down, and keep 
’em straight! We shall do it, doc- 
tor, we shall do it!’ Hounds were 
still going swiftly and silently, and 
in two fields more the fox was 
seen. 

‘Come along!’ cried the doctor. 
‘ Now for a spurt ! 

Well together, and with the 
steam full on, the ladies let their 
horses have their heads, and flew 
their fences quickly ; and as the 
pace increased to a rattling gallop, 
they had two glimpses of some 
well-made habits, and saw no more 
of them ; and as they dropped into 
a meadow over a stiff pleached 
fence, the pack came up with their 
fox, and they saw them kill him ; 
and as they then rode in the master 
‘brushed’ him, while the hounds 
were baying; and Minnie and 
Barbara had a pad apiece, to their 
great joy. 

They thus commenced the sea- 
son worthily. 

They then rode slowly home- 
wards, all together, a pleasant ride, 
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their route being onwards through 
the vast Far Forest, which in due 
time they entered, and winding 
upwards through its steep dim 
paths, they reached the summit, 
where they stopped and turned to 
see the view before them, where 
pollard oaks and ancient pollard 
elms, three centuries old, looked 
down on wooded islets in the 
Severn ; oaks, clothed at foot with 
moss and matted ferns, amidst an 
undergrowth of thorns and hollies, 
where intertwisted roots of great 
gnarled trunks peeped out from 
russet leaves, which fell there early, 
and made a carpeting for many 
hollow hornbeams, beech and lime 
and pine and chestnut trees ; old 
unlopped trees, with widely-spread- 
ing branches, the haunt of busy 
squirrels, birds, and quice. 

The forest there, a mass of leaf- 
age, slightly swayed by wind, dipped 
down to hollow dells and ragged 
banks, where firs grew thickly, be- 
tween whose ruddy stems and 
branching sprays the brimful river 
showed, blue where beneath them, 
blue-gray on beyond; then where 
you caught it, as you looked up- 
stream, where white foam crested 
on the black mill-wheel, the breadth 
of it grew gray up to the fords; 
then white, then silvery, where the 
sun dazzled it, and made a sheen 
all up the meadows, tillsome dense 
woods hid it—oak-woods that 
shelved in billowy forms from 
banks which rose to heights on 
each side of the valley, and in the 
distance seemed to hem it in—a 
gray-green backing, with some hills 
behind it, and one white spire. 

Bertie and Minnie lingered there 
a while, as the rest rode on down 
the long slope which slanted from 
the forest, through hazel clumps 
and hollies, when, as they followed 
them, said Bertie, 

‘ Minnie, do you still remember 
the cowslip-meadow on that moon- 
light night ?” 
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Blushing, she answered, ‘ How 
can I forget it ?” 

‘I told you then I would not 
ask your hand until I had a home 
to offer you, and means enough to 
make that home a happy one. 
Father will soon  retire—much 
sooner than he meant to. What 
will your answer be, love, when I 
ask you ?” 

* I don’t know, Bertie.’ 

‘But if you still like me then, 
you still will love me?’ 
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‘Yes,’ slowly answered Minnie ; 
*I could not help it.’ 

‘Nor would you try to. ‘ You'll 
be my wife, my darling, when the 
time comes.’ And she did not 
gainsay him. Her flushing face, 
upturned with sweetest smile to 
his, told all. 

Words truly spoken, and remem- 
bered, too, in after years by her, 
when she and Barbara had ex- 
changed their names, and were 
firm friends as of old. 





CUPID'S WORKSHOP. 
SB Ballad in the Old Style. 


—_——_—_ 


Deep within my ladye’s eyes 

Little Cupid’s workshop lies ; 

There with many subtle arts 

Shapeth he his barbéd darts— 

Darts to suit the young and old, 
Darts to suit the shy and bold, 

Darts that pierce and wound full sore, 
Darts that scratch, and nothing more. 


None can pass my ladye by 

But the god within her eye 

Seizes on the fleeting chance, 
And, beneath a furtive glance, 
Shoots a dart, direct and true, 
From those eyes of heaven’s blue. 
Those who feel the pleasant pain 
Linger to be pierced again. 


Should the heart be cold and stern, 

And the baffled arrow turn, 

Cupid still doth persevere, 

And distils a pearly tear, 

Whose brightest gleam the heart doth melt ; 
Then the stab is sharply dealt, 

And the victim feels the thrall 

Which my ladye casts o’er all. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 














THE EMANCIPATION OF THE CHILDREN. 





THERE is nothing in modern life 
which enables us to measure so 
exactly how far we have departed 
from the practice of our ancestors 
as our treatment of children and 
young people. Formerly the chil- 
dren of the nation, and of the 
family, were suffered, so to speak, 
not acknowledged. 

Their existence was admitted to 
be a necessary evil; but they were 
made to feel at every turn how 
much they were in the way—how 
troublesome they were, how ex- 
pensive, and superfluous. Tears 
and blows were looked upon as 
their natural portion. The heart 
turns sick at the thought of the 
thousands of trembling, helpless, 
innocent little creatures whose 
lives were darkened and _ their 
minds embittered by a system as 
barbarous as ever disgraced hu- 
manity. But even when they were 
not treated with merciless cruelty, 
pitilessly beaten, shut up in dark 
rooms, frightened, and often poorly 
fed, they were still snubbed, hustled, 
and in a general way the subjects 
of perpetual persecution. They 
were expected to be the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to their 
elders; sick or well, strong or 
delicate, they were to be ever ready 
to run about, to fetch and carry, 
to find that which was lost, to re- 
member what every one else for- 
got. Their little occupations, as 
serious to them as our graver con- 
cerns are to us, were ruthlessly in- 
terrupted, and their natural irrita- 
tion thereat as ruthlessly punished. 
They had to eat all that was set 
before them, whether they liked it 


or not. Who does not remember 
the childish suffering he has under- 
gone from attempts, at which na- 
ture itself recoiled, to swallow fat ? 

And then think of the horrible 
compounds children were made to 
consume in the way of physic, and 
the hideous system on which they 
were taught ! 

Hall, in his satires, mentions as 
one of the slights put on the do- 
mestic chaplain of the period that 
‘he might not his young master 
beat’ without the mother’s leave. 

King Solomon has much to an- 
swer for; but the countenance he 
gave to the cruel treatment of chil- 
dren is the count against him that 
the recording angel will have most 
difficulty in erasing. Happily 
for his victims the result of his 
system was so unsuccessful in his 
own family that it stands out as an 
awful warning to all servile imi- 
tators. Rehoboam was not a very 
favourable specimen of the spare- 
not-for-his-crying mode of treat- 
ment. 

That mode in its worst forms 
has, we may hope and believe, 
passed away for ever. Time brings 
its revenges alike to all. Every 
one has his day, and now the chil- 
dren are having theirs. 

‘My emancipation is almost 
greater than I can bear,’ says Ara- 
minta, in one of her delightful 
letters to the too brief chronicler 
of the lives of Edwin and Angelina ; 
and the question is whether the 
children of the day might not say 
the same. Mutatis mutandis, their 
elders undoubtedly often do. 

Not only are children happily 
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freed from all the old restraints, 
the vexatious rules, and grinding 
tyrannies that weighed down the 
lives of their predecessors, but 
they actually occupy the very fore- 
most place in our social, religious, 
and political life. 

Such old-fashioned saws as ‘Chil- 
dren should be seen, not heard,’ 

‘Come when you're called, 
Do as you are bid, 
Shut the door, 

And you'll never be chid,’— 
have no bearing on the modern 
conception of child-life, and rash, 
indeed, would be the ‘ grown-up’ 
who ventured to revert, even in the 
mildest way, to the system which 
found expression in such sayings. 
He would speedily be brought to 
a sense of his folly, not only by 
the young people themselves, but 
by an overwhelming weight of pub- 
lic opinion. 

To be seen, not heard, is the 
last thing a child of the period 
could conceive of. It has opinions 
on all subjects, from the cut of its 
mother’s dress to the last Cam- 
bridge examination. From its very 
infancy it has been ex évidence. 
No visitor has failed to pay his 
respects to the despot of the nur- 
sery,and drawing-rooms and dining- 
rooms are now the spots where 
the rising generation do most con- 
gregate, and most assert them- 
selves. 

In France the children live en- 
tirely with the parents, nor are 
there wanting signs of the adop- 
tion of a like fashion among our- 
selves. There are houses where 
quite young children sit up till ten 
o'clock, or later ; where they drive, 
dine, and pass all their time in the 
society of grown-up people, and 
where any hint of the propriety of 
their retiring even for a few hours 
to the nursery or schoolroom 
would be received with mingled 
scorn and indignation. 

And what is true of the children 


in some families is true of the 
children of the nation as a whole. 
There is not a department of 
modern life which they have not 
invaded, and in some cases mono- 
polised. 

England has been rent by fierce 
disputes as to the nature and 
amount of the religious teaching 
they are to have, while scientific 
men wage dire conflicts with the 
clergy for the possession of their 
minds. Artists paint them; musi- 
cians work for them, and in their 
honour ; poets sing them, and for 
them ; sage philosophers study them 
as sources where Nature’s deepest 
and noblestlessonsare to be learned. 
Solomon sent us to the ant to get 
wisdom. Our modern wise men 
tell us to go to school to our chil- 
dren—to study their ways and be 
wise. ‘The best books of the day 
have been written for them. Popu- 
lar preachers make them and their 
ways, their charms, their innocence, 
their spontaneousness, the subject 
of their sermons. Hymns are sung 
in their honour. The new edition 
of Hymns Ancient and Modern has 
a whole series of hymns solely for 
and about them; and it may, in 
general terms, be said that child- 
worship is one of the notes of the 
popular Broad Churchism of the day. 
Kindergartens, Ragged schools. 
Board schools, High schools, secon 
dary schools, abound. Primers pour 
from the press, and annotated edi- 
tions of great classical works, all 
especially intended for children. 
There is the Children’s Homer, the 
Children’s Virgil, the Children’s 
Chaucer, the Children’s Golden 
Treasury. Nursery rhymes are 
not only illustrated by great artists, 
but are made the subject of scien- 
tific study. Eton boys write books, 
which are duly reviewed by daily 
and weekly magnates of the press. 
In fact the children, like the poor, 
are with us always and everywhere. 

At Prince’s, when that pleasant 
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place existed, they were a salient 
feature ; and though some attempt 
was made to keep the boys apart, 
even Mr. Prince did not venture 
to interfere with the little girls, 
who, dressed within an inch of 
their lives, in the briefest of skirts, 
the daintiest of boots, and the 
most coquettish of hats, glided, 
pirouetted, and outside-edged with 
as much df/omb and infinitely 
greater skill than their elders. 

Truly, could Solomon—who, as 
we have already observed, advo- 
cated, with not too happy results, 
a system which may roughly be 
described as education by rule of 
thumb—or the parents and guar- 
dians of a hundred years ago, 
visit again the glimpses of the 
moon, they would not recognise 
in this paradise of children the 
place they had made resound with 
the groans and tears of oppressed 
and bullied little ones. Conceive 
Keate, or the monster who, as 
head-master of Christ’s Hospital, 
rendered the gentle Lamb’s life one 
long misery, brought face to face 
with the present state of things. 
We may well believe that, shocked, 
bewildered, utterly unable to ac- 
commodate themselves to the en- 
vironment, they would slink away 
ashamed to the region of darkness, 
which is their appointed home. 

A world where boys and girls 
reign, and where philosophers dis- 
course on the ‘ Rights of Children,’ 
would, indeed, be no world for 
them. ‘Rights, sirrah, rights! 
T’'ll teach you your rights ! pounc- 
ing on his victim with livid lips 
and eyes bloodshot with anger. 
In these happier days the pouncing 
would bring on him the counter- 
pounce of an enraged parent ; and 
an action for assault and battery 
would most likely tend to implant 
in his mind some elementary truths 
regarding the rights of children. 

And every feeling heart must 
rejoice that this is so, and must 
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long for the day when an over- 
whelming weight of public opinion, 
convinced at last that brutality is 
not manliness, will drive to the 
limbo of departed barbarities the 
fagging and tunding, the savage 
football matches, and other rem- 
nants of an uncivilised code which 
still disgrace our public schools. 

There remains the question— 
What effect has this emancipation 
on children and young people 
themselves? Is it, as Araminta 
said, greater than they can bear? 
The answer to this is by no means 
SO easy as may at first appear. It 
opens up wide issues ; for we have 
not only to consider the effect of 
this increased indulgence on the 
children individually, but also on 
parents, guardians, and the large 
section of adults who, without 
being either parents or guardians, 
are yet brought into constant con- 
tact with children, and whose opi- 
nion, therefore, has to be taken into 
account. 

And first as to the children 
themselves. ‘This emancipation 
is an unmitigated injury to them, 
and through them to society at 
large,’ will be the answer of a con- 
siderable number of persons whose 
judgment is entitled to all respect. 
Children, these persons say, should 
bear the yoke in their youth. 
Self-control, unselfish attention to 
others, reticence, must be instilled 
by actual coercion. Freedom, with 
its attendant responsibilities, is not 
fit for the young. You cannot af- 
ford to let them learn by experi- 
ence. There are experiences which 
can only be gained at the risk of 
permanent injury to the child, and 
perhaps ruin to the parents. 

‘Let a child feel the result of his 
desire to play with fire, says the 
philosopher ; ‘the pain of a burn 
will be a more effectual deterrent 
than any threats or restrictions of 
yours.’ Undoubtedly. The child 


who has blown his fingers off with 
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gunpowder will not be anxious for 
a second experiment. But then 
the fingers are gone, and by no 
possibility can they be restored’; 
and we are met by the query, How 
far are adults justified in letting 
children learn by experience at the 
cost of permanent injury ? 

Some educational theories lately 
propounded, if consistently carried 
out, would result in maiming, blind- 
ing, and otherwise permanently in- 
juring half the rising generation. 

And the same argument holds 
good as to mental and moral train- 
ing, they say. You cannot let Na- 
ture take her own way without 
grave danger. 


‘ Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined.’ 


And the obvious duty of parents 
and guardians is to bend the twig 
in a right direction. 

No one can deny that there is 
much force in these arguments ; but 
to them may be opposed the answer 
ofthe large and increasing class who 
hold that the effect of the milder 
and more considerate treatment 
—the acknowledgment, in fact, of 
the children’s rights—is altogether 
good. ‘They point with legitimate 
triumph to the families where the 
old-fashioned awe felt by children 
for their parents is replaced by 
affectionate confidence and mutual 
trust; where intercourse is easy, 
and the jealousy of age is unknown. 
You cannot force Nature, they say. 
No amount of coercion or exhorta- 
tion really alters a child’s disposi- 
tion for the better. You may sour 
a sweet temper, you may strain 
and warp a fiery one; but remove 
therestraining power—and removed 
it must some day be—and the bent 
bow springs back to its natural 
place. You may guide, you may 
lead; but to do so with success 
you must do it in obedience to 
Nature, a jealous mistress, whose 
dictates cannot with impunity be 
violated. Look at the hundreds of 
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religiously brought up children 
whose after careers have entailed 
disgrace and discredit on all con- 
nected with them. 

The truth, probably, lies between 
these two sets of extreme opinions, 
but considerably nearer the latter 
than the former. ‘The one serious 
drawback to the modern treatment, 
and the drawback least thought of, 
is its tendency to throw responsi- 
bility on children, and thus by de 
grees destroy their light-hearted- 
ness and joyousness. Every one 
is familiar with the effect produced 
on a child on whom circumstances 
have forced an early initiation into 
the stern realities of life. We see 
it only too palpably and painfully 
in the more thoughtful children of 
the poor, especially in the elder 
ones, on whom the care and anxiety 
for troops of younger brothers and 
sisters have pressed from their 
earliest years. 

The result of this sense of re- 
sponsibility will not be very per- 
ceptible at first; but as generation 
succeeds generation—each, it may 
be, but slightly influenced itself, 
yet transmitting the quality to its 
successors—there can be no doubt 
that the whole character of child- 
hood must be modified. And this 
modification will seriously affect 
society at large. Whether the 
modification will be for good or 
evil is a point on which various 
opinions will be formed, according 
to the value people set on serious- 
ness of purpose and earnestness in 
the conduct of the affairs of life. 

And not less important than the 
effect of the emancipation on the 
children themselves is the effect it 
produces on adults. There have 
been many classifications of man- 
kind. We will add another, and 
say that, roughly speaking, men 
and women are divided into two 
great classes—those who love chil- 
dren, and those who dislike them, 
and who only fall into the child- 
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worship of the day because they 
lack the courage to put their real 
feelings into action. The latter 
class is a very large one, and it by 
no means consists solely of those 
on whom crabbed Age has laid his 
icy hand. There are hundreds of 
men and women—young ones too 
—in whom the parental instinct is 
absolutely wanting. Their faces 
never soften into a smile, nor their 
voices into tenderness, at the sight 
of a little child. Their inherent 
feeling is that tears should be the 
portion of childhood ; that those in 
that stage of existence should be 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ; that they should have nei- 
ther likes nor dislikes, tempers, 
feelings, nor sympathies. Mark 
the cruel coldness of such people 
to children ; the sneering contempt 
with which they heed their little 
remarks ; the deference and atten- 
tion they exact from them, giving 
nothing in return ; their vindictive- 
ness when this deference is with- 
held ; the brutality with which they 
disregard the dawning affections 
and sensitive feelings of childhood. 
Incarnations of rudeness, ill-breed- 
ing, and selfishness themselves, they 
expect these tender creatures to be 
models of graces and good quali- 
ties which they certainly take care 
never to inculcate by example. 

Who can see, without disgust 
and indignation, the heartless in- 
difference with which the man or 
woman of this class casts carelessly 
aside the little gift into which the 
child has put all its soul, or hear 
the sneering tone in which its inno- 
cent confidences are met, the inso- 
lence with which the least exhibi- 
tion of a strong personality on its 
part is treated ? 

Unless we charitably suppose 
that such people voluntarily take 
upon themselves the part of the 
Helot, and mean to teach by show- 
ing that which is to be avoided, it 
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is difficult to account for their con- 
duct without attributing to them 
natural hardness of heart and un- 
amiability. It remains true, how- 
ever, that numbers of men and 
women of this class exist who yet 
are not devoid of good feeling in 
other relations of life. They are 
probably actuated by the, often un- 
conscious, jealousy felt by an older 
generation of a younger one, and 
by a survival of the antiquated 
theories of education to which allu- 
sion has been made. 

But to whatever cause their con- 
duct is attributable, it has to be 
taken into account. Adults have 
their rights as well as children—a 
fact in some danger of being for- 
gotten in these days; and if the 
non-lovers of children refuse to ac- 
cord them protection without exact- 
ing in return unquestioning defer- 
ence and passive obedience; if 
they decline to grant freedom with- 
out at the same time throwing the 
weight of responsibility on the ten- 
der shoulders of children—we can- 
not compel them to do so. We 
must accept the fact, and guard 
against its consequences as best 
we may. 

That the consequences are seri- 
ous there can be no doubt; but 
they are too wide and far-reaching 
to be discussed now, and involve 
issues that would lead us far away 
from the present subject. To have 
drawn attention to the gradual 
change that is going on is enough 
for the time. 

We conclude by saying, ‘ Happy 
are the children born in such an 
age as this, and happy are the 
people of whom it may in truth be 
said, “A little child shall lead 
them !”’ That the emancipation 
is not greater than is desirable we 
fully believe ; and that it may go on 
to its full consummation must be 
the earnest hope of every lover of 
humanity. 


A. C. A. 














DID HE LOVE ME? 


By LADY LAMB, 


—-_ 


Dip he love me? Ah, who can 
tell? Dead lips and closed eyes 
reveal not. 

I was a seamstress, and mother 
and I lived in a tiny cottage on the 
cliff. From our windows we saw 
every day, and all day, the billows 
of the mighty Northern Ocean 
dashing on the shore, or in gentler 
moments the white wavelets danc- 
ing on the bosom of the blue deep. 
The summer’s sun lit it up with a 
golden glory, and the icy snow of 
winter melted into it and left no 
sign; the gray seagulls floated 
on it, ay, and so did the bodies of 
the dead sometimes. We were 
very poor; and when mother was 
ill, I could not leave her to go out 
and work, nor even to seek em- 
ployment that I could take home 
and do beside her; so when this 
happened you can think they were 
hard times with us. Bread be- 
came scarce, and had it not been 
for the dried fish, sometimes we 
should have had a sorry dinner. 
One of the houses to which I used 
to go, when we were little known, 
belonged to the captain of the 
coastguard ; and I really enjoyed 
the days I spent helping Mrs. 
Leigh cut down and alter the 
dresses and jackets of the young 
ladies. They were such dear bright 
girls ; it was like a ray of sunshine 
bursting into the room when they 
came and turned over the things 
in my basket ‘to see Nelly’s love- 
letters.’ What merry laughs they 
had, and what a tangle they made 
of all my cottons and tapes! They 
all knew the story that had been 


the cause of our going to live on 
the cliff, and they thought none 
the worse of us because father had 
got into trouble before he died. 

They knew we could not help 
that ; that mother had sold the lit- 
tle home I was born in, and given 
up everything she possessed, to 
make up the deficit in his accounts, 
and hide his name from shame as 
much as possible. When he died, 
mother moved to this out-of-the- 
way fishing village, to try and for- 
get, and be forgotten. ‘There was 
no money now; nothing to keepa 
roof over our heads but what she 
and I could earn ; so she taught a 
few of the fisher-children to read 
and write, and I went out to the 
houses of the few gentlefolks who 
lived near, to sew. How different 
they were, these employers ! There 
was the farmer’s wife, Mrs. Abdy, 
as proud and conceited as the 
finest lady in the land, with her 
silks and satins; too grand by far 
to look into her dairy, or lend a 
hand in the cheese-room. The 
flouncings and plaitings, the braid- 
ings and trimmings, of all kinds, 
that I put on her gowns, and yet I 
never could heap on enough to 
please her. She would come into 
the spare bedroom and read out 
bits from all the fashion-papers ; 
and, O dear, how tired I was when 
eight o’clock came and I went 
home to mother again ! 

Very different were my busy 
days at the Leighs’. I worked in 
the snug sitting-room, while Miss 
Leigh played, Carrie drew, and 
the mother knitted socks for the 








captain. Ah, there was no pride 
about them ; only good kind hearts 
and bright looks ; and often did 
Mrs. Leigh make some soup or a 
pudding, which she gave to me, 
saying, ‘I am sure your mother 
would like it, Nelly ; so just run 
home with it, my dear; you can 
stay longer to-morrow.’ And off 
I used to run along the road, up 
the steep chalk-cliff, and in at the 
cottage-door, disturbing all the 
little ones at their reading and 
writing. Mother looked up; and 
how her dear face brightened when 
she saw the cause of the commo- 
tion in the black hat and tartan 
shawl standing in the doorway! 
Then I sat down, and how fast the 
lessons went! Even that stupid Joe 
Hawkins did finally master ‘ twice 
two are four. The eight-day 
clock in the corner struck; little 
legs and feet scrambled about for 
hats and caps, and out they all 
ran, leaving the cottage at last to 
mother and me. The joy of those 
early home-comings! I was there 
to get the tea ready, and mother’s 
eyes followed me all round the 
room to the cupbeard where the 
cups lived, back to the table, then 
away again for the tea-pot. O dear 
old days of long ago! 

I wonder would you care to 
hear what our cottage was like? 
Nothing pretty or romantic, not a 
bit of it. Just a little long low 
cottage, with two windows on one 
side of the door and one on the 
other, and the sloping tiled roof; 
the walls were tarred black. ‘Very 
ugly,’ you are saying ; perhaps so, 
only I didn’t think it when I used 
to see the curl of the smoke from 
the chimney, the dark-red tiles of 
the roof, the black walls, the 
bright glass of the windows, the 
leaves and flowers of the few poor 
plants, and the flicker of the fire 
looking at me, as, tired from my 
day’s work, my eyes lighted on it 
as I came up the cliff. ‘ Dingy 
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ugly place.’ Yes, I daresay ; but it 
was my home, and I loved it. 

When the spring came there was 
a good deal to do at Sea View; 
Carrie was going away on a visit 
to her aunt, the captain’s sister, 
who had no children of her own, 
and who might, perhaps, one of 
these days, add her help to Carrie’s 
wedding portion. None of the 
Leighs had ever suggested this 
thought to me, but they often said 
how rich aunt Mary was; and as 
she had no children of her own, I 
built up a little romance in my 
imagination, in which she was to 
adopt Carrie and give her all her 
money, so that she might marry a 
penniless Jack Lambert I had 
heard of, and—live happy ever 
afterwards. I worked with a real 
delight to turn Carrie out as well 
as possible, and between us we 
coaxed the captain out of a five- 
pound note, had a great envelope 
of patterns from Framthorpe, and 
later a big brown-paper parcel con- 
taining the prettiest dress material 
you ever saw. I even went to 
Mrs. Abdy’s and borrowed the 
very last fashion-book, ‘for myself; 
of course I would not say it was for 
the captain’s daughter. We made 
the dress, and it looked lovely, 
and Carrie prettier than ever, if 
possible, in it. Just in the middle 
of all this business, when we were 
working hard all day, a letter ar- 
rived saying that Ned, the cap- 
tain’s son, was coming back. He 
had been at sea when mother and 
I arrived at the cottage, so I had 
never seen him, and had a great 
curiosity to behold this ‘sailor boy’ 
of whom I had heard so much. 

The letter was sent off from 
Malta, so he might soon be ex- 
pected home. What preparations 
they made for his return! He 
was the only son, and you can well 
imagine how fond and how proud 
both the captain and his wife were 
of him 
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The ‘ bunk’ (for so the captain 
had christened the room Ned was 
to have) was fresh papered ; loving 
hands worked all kinds of pretty 
things, from slippers upwards (¢hey 
were made, and placed ready 
for use when he should arrive) ; 
Carrie painted a big cardboard 
flag to look like a Union Jack, and 
in gold letters wrote a huge ‘ Wel- 
come’ on it, which she hung up in 
the little hall ; and the whole family 
lived in a constant expectation of 
Ned’s home-coming. 

How the wild waves beat against 
the cliff; how the wind sighed and 
moaned as we sat there in the 
cheerful sitting-room at Sea View ! 
Carrie was going to-morrow, and 
there was still a lot to do; so I had 
asked mother to let me stay there 
until Guy Weeks, the old fisher- 
man, should pass the captain’s, on 
his way home late that night ; and 
he was to call for me and see me 
safe to the cottage-door. 

My needle was flying along, as 
if spurning the snowy muslin under 
it, and Norah was making the but- 
tonholes on Carrie’s new bodice, 
when the bell rang. 

Out they flocked into the tiny 
hall : glad loving voices were lifted in 
greeting ; and a few moments Jater 
they all came back into the sitting- 
room, bringing with them Ned— 
curly-headed, brown-haired, sun- 
burnt Ned. How handsome he 
looked as he stood there ; his pilot- 
jacket buttoned over his chest, and 
the little cap perched a wee bit on 
one side of his bonnie head ! 

‘Nelly, this is our Ned.’ 

“Isn't he a darling ?” 

‘There, Nelly, that’s something 
like a young salt.’ 

‘ My dear old Ned, how glad I 
am to get you home again ! 

How many more loving words 
and looks and greetings! And as 
he stood there, with one hand on 
the captain’s shoulder and the 
other round his mother’s waist, who 
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could doubt him? He looked so well 
worthy of all their loving worship. 

‘Come and see your room, 
Ned,’ cried Carrie. 

‘Did you see the big flag, my 
boy ?’ inquired Mrs. Leigh. 

‘Come along, Ned ; come along ! 
And Carrie put her arm through 
his, and dragged him, half-unwill- 
ingly, up-stairs. 

Then they had a private hug- 
ging and kissing outside the door 
again, I heard them ; and then up 
went Ned, two stairs at a time, 
and Carrie after him. 

‘What do you think of him, 
Nelly ? 

I said something stupid I sup- 
pose. How foolish I was! I ab- 
solutely felt left out in the cold, 
with all this welcoming and loving 
going on around me. 

Norah evidently thought my 
praise constrained and cold, for 
she laughed and said, ‘O Nelly, 
Iam sure you are jealous at not 
having him for a brother yourself !” 

Presently Carrie and Ned came 
down; he, glorious in the new 
slippers I had helped to make. 
Yes, I Aad helped, though that was 
a secret between Carrie and me; 
for she had got the wools all 
wrong, and I helped her unpick 
the pattern and set it right again. 

So he sat there and told them 
of all he had done, of where he 
had been, of the queer sights and 
sounds of the far-off lands; and 
when old Guy Weeks called for 
me, Ned and the captain had be- 
gun singing a lot of old sea-songs ; 
and as I closed the door the last 
thing I heard was something about 
‘little Billy’ And I went with 
the old fisherman out into the dark 
tempestuous night, with the re- 
frain of ‘little Billy’ ringing in my 
ears. 

Mother was anxious enough 
when I reached the cottage, and 
took many a good look at me to 
assure herself there was none of 
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me blown away by the winds or 
washed away by the rain. 

‘Come in a minute, Guy, won't 
you ?” 

‘No, I thank you, missis ; it be 
main tempting, but I'll just go on 
home.’ 

‘Well, thank you for bringing 
Nelly ; good-night.’ 

*Good-night, neighbour.’ 

We heard the plash, plash of the 
old man’s boots as he tramped on 
in the wet mud. Mother took off 
my hat and cloak and gave me a 
cup of tea; then she sat down on 
the other side of the fire to hear 
the news. 

‘Is the captain’s son come, 
Nelly ?’ 

Mother had asked this question 
every night for a week past. 

‘ Yes, mother, he came this even- 
* What is he like, dear ?” 

*O, big and brown, and curiy- 
haired and sunburnt.’ 

‘That's a queer description, 
Nell.’ 

‘Well, mother, it’s true.’ 

‘Weren't they glad to see him ? 
I can just imagine it.’ 

‘They hugged him and kissed 
him enough, anyway.’ 

‘One would think you had no 
one to hug and kiss you, Nell, 
from the way in which you talk.’ 

Dear me, what a cross-grained 
crabbed girl I was, to be sure! 
What could it signify to me if they 
had all gone on kissing Ned from 
now till next Sunday night ? 

‘What did he talk about, 
child ?” 

‘He told them a lot of stories 
about whales and sharks, and 
black people, and palm-trees with 
dates on them—ever such a lot of 
stories ; only I was busy working, 
you know, and they took no notice 
ofme. Then he and the captain 
began to sing; and they were still 
in the midst of it all when old Guy 
came for me.’ 
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Carrie did not go to her aunt’s 
next day; she wrote her a letter 
instead, telling her of Ned’s re- 
turn, and saying she could not 
leave him just yet ; mentioning all 
the little presents his boxes were 
found to contain, and ending with 
a flaming description of the muni- 
ficent donor. 

I went up there every day to 
work, and the days seemed very 
short in spite of Carrie’s and Ned’s 
mischievous pranks. They were 
always teasing and tormenting 
some one, and my scissors and 
cottons took to living in curtains, 
under sofa-cushions, and in all 
kinds of odd places. 

Then Ned would often on wet 
days fetch out some amusing book 
from his father’s den, and read 
out to us as we all sat at work. 
Sometimes we would laugh at 
Harry Lorrequer, sympathise with 
Snarleyow, or get what that 
ridiculous Carrie called ‘ Wilkie- 
Collins creeps’ over the JZoon- 
stone. 

He had a trick of settling him- 
self in a folding-chair near the little 
table I worked by, and now and 
again he would look up at me, his 
brown eyes twinkling with mis- 
chief: or melting with tenderness, 
as the case might be. I told you 
how good and kind all the Leighs 
were to me, how they remembered 
that I had not been born to quite 
such a lowly sphere as the one I 
now occupied; so they never 
treated me like they would have 
done an ordinary seamstress, but 
used to let me sit in the room with 
them, and get my meals there, in- 
stead of in the kitchen with the 
servants. I suppose they told Ned 
my poor little story ; or else it was 
his own innate delicacy that made 
him always affect not to know that 
I was paid for my work, and to 
treat me with just the same con- 
sideration he showed Norah and 
Carrie. 
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I was so grateful to him for this 
little kindness, so proud and happy 
when sometimes he would walk 
up the cliff part of the way home 
with me, that I forgot that I was 
now only a poor work-girl, and let 
my heart secretly thank him for 
the new brightness he had brought 
into my life. 

tiow he used to laugh at our 
dress discussions at Sea View, and 
give us the most ludicrous sug- 
gestions for female attire! He 
would dress himself in a skirt of 
Carrie’s, a jacket of Norah’s, and 
any one’s hat—sometimes mine— 
and, entering the room with dig- 
nity, ask who we thought him like. 
Ah, childish nonsense ; but how we 
delighted in it all ! 

The winter was come, and still 
Ned stayed on, though his leave 
was getting very short. The tears 
used to come in Mrs. Leigh’s eyes 
now when his departure was talked 
of; so, though no one could help 
thinking of his going, no one men- 
tioned the subject. 

I thought on one or two occa- 
sions Carrie’s bright eyes fixed 
themselves on me in an inquiring 
manner that winter ; once or twice 
she made queer little remarks 
about her brother, which I, fearful 
of showing the great love in my 
heart, always wilfully misunder- 
stood. 

It was quite true—deny it how I 
would—in my heart, quite deep 
down, lived the image of Ned, 
dear, kind, gentle Ned, who had 
never asked my love—how could 
he? I was only a poor seamstress 
—but to whom I had given it all; 
passionate, deep, agonising love, 
whose wild aching half frightened 
me. 

At last it came ; how we had all 
dreaded it! It came : Ned’s recall. 
The old captain gave a little short 
sharp laugh. ‘To work, to work, 
sir! Do you suppose her Majesty 
keeps a great strong fellow like 
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you to read to a parcel of women- 
folk, and dress up in their petti- 
coats?’ Then he walked to the 
window, took a pinch of snuff, 
and used his handkerchief more 
energetically than usual, I thought. 

Carrie ran up to Ned, and hid 
her wet eyes in his neck ; Norah 
poured out the hot water instead of 
the tea; Mrs. Leigh—ah, I shall 
not say what she did; you who 
have no Neds would only call her 
a foolish old woman. Ofcourse it 
was no business of mine, none in 
the least ; I had no right to feel the 
tiniest atom moved ; but my heart 
seemed to die away in me, and 
then—O, then—I went on cutting 
the bread-and-butter ! 

If you could have seen them all 
during the day, each bearing up for 
the other’s sake, and each longing 
to be alone and take off this mask 
of gaiety. In the afternoon some- 
how they went off one by one ; just 
stole out of the room. 

Thank God, / was alone too; I 
might breathe freely now ; no more 
need to hide it all. The twilight 
came; I could not see to work, 
and, unheeded, the big tears tum- 
bled down on my knee. Then, O 
then, my love, my darling, I 
thought I might never see him 
again ; and in fancy I pictured all 
possible and impossible horrors, 
foolish stupid girl that I was; and 
my hands went up to my face, and 
the stifling sobs came, and the big 
lump in my throat, and—O, would 
that I had died! 

I don’t know how long I had 
been crying like this when my two 
hands were pulled down from my 
face, and a voice said, ‘ Why, what's 
the matter, Nelly? What are you 
crying for ?” 

It was Ned who had come into 
the room and caught me. 

There was no good denying it; 
he had heard the sobbing; so, 
though I tried to choke it all back, 
I could not, I could not. He still 
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held my hands: ‘ Why, you silly 
little person, any one would think 
you had a real big trouble.’ Ay, 
so I had, Ned dear. 

‘ Is your mother ill again, Nelly ? 
Can I help you any way ?” 

What should I do? It was heaven 
to have him there by me, holding 
my two hands in his firm grasp ; 
and yet I could not let him think— 
O, what should I do? Do? Just 
what I did ; make an utter fool of 
myself, and begin crying again 
worse than ever. 

‘ Poor little Nelly ! There, Nelly, 
don’t ; tell me all about it. Poor 
little Nell, dear little Nell? His 
hand went on my shoulder, gently 
round my neck, and Ned’s lips 
just touched my hair. Ah, it was 
killing me ; to sit there and make 
no sign, with my pulses throbbing 
and my heart boiling over with 
love for him! 

I jumped up from my chair and 
ran out of the room, up-stairs, until 
I reached Carrie’s door, where I 
threw myself, panting and aching 
all over, on the door-mat. 

The door opened, and a moment 
later Carrie’s arms were round me, 
and she had lifted me into the 
easy-chair by the fire-place. 

‘ Why, Nelly, whatever made you 
scamper up here like that! Were 
you frightened of ghosts down be- 
low there, or had you a_head- 
ache ?’ 

Silly good-hearted Carrie! Not 
a headache, dear, but such a weary 
heartache. 

‘It’s very silly, Carrie; but you 
know I am nervous sometimes ; I 
am sure a storm is coming up, and 
I feel all shaken, and have one of 
my headaches.’ 

‘Lie down on my bed, then, and 
you shall sleep here if you like.’ 

I lay down, and Carrie sat by 
me until the tea-bell rang; then, for 
I had not spoken, she thought I 
was asleep ; and as the captain was 
the model of punctuality, and ex- 
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pected his children to be so also, 
she left me and went down. 

How the wind raged! It seemed 
as though it would beat in the win- 
dow ofCarrie’sroom! I could not 
lie there any longer. I would just 
scribble a line for her, and getting 
my hat and shawl on my way, go 
home ; so, softly I went down the 
stairs and out at the door into the 
wild threatening night. 

The wind eddied round me, and 
nearly took me off my feet, and I 
leaned against a low wall to take 
breath. A step came nearer, and 
the next moment Ned appeared. 

‘Carrie said you had gone home; 
Howfoolish of you, this wild night! 
You had far better stay till to-mor- 
row.” 

Ah, was it fate, then? WasI not 
to get away from this man ? 

‘Tam quite well now; my head- 
ache is gone; indeed I can get 
home.’ 

‘Well, Nelly, I shall come too. 
Fancy going out such a night as 
this ; there'll be plenty of wrecks 
to-night, and the wreckers will 
have a busy day to-morrow. We 
are in for a real storm, and no 
mistake.’ 

The wind was against us, and try 
how we would we could make but 
little progress. All my presenti- 
ments came back upon me. What 
if this were our last walk, this the 
last time I should see him ! 

‘Trembling again, Nelly? Ifyou 
were a fine lady I should say you 
were hysterical ; as you are a sensi- 
ble girl, I believe you are going to 
be ill.’ 

‘No, I am quite well; it’s only 
the cold.’ 

More and more the wind blew, 
keener and more bitterly as we 
neared the cottage. 

‘Nearly home now, Nell, and I 
want to tell you something before 
I leave. I must not keep you out 
here, though. May I tell you to- 
morrow, dear ?—What’s that? A 
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signal of distress! Again, again! 
Run in, child, run in! I must go 
and help, if help be possible. To- 
morrow, Nell, to-morrow !’ 

He almost forced me inside the 
house, put his arm round me, press- 
ed kisses on my aching burning 
brow, turned and ran down the 
cliff. 

Mother came to the threshold, 
and seeing me tottering, put her 
dear arms about me, and pillowed 
my head on her breast. 

*You have been walking too 
fast, darling ; get your things off.— 
That’s a shot from some ship in 
distress. Poor things! God have 
mercy on them this wild night ! 

How long we stood there I don’t 
know. The storm came on in 
earnest: the sharp claps of thunder 
and the vivid flashes of lightning 
succeeded each other ; down poured 
the rain in torrents. The flashes 
lit up the distance, and there, not 
far out, we could see a ship, and 
the innumerable black specks flit- 
ting about, poor things, in agony. 

Louder and louder pealed the 
thunder. I could not rest there, so 
I broke away from mother and 
rushed down the cliff to Sea View. 
Had Ned not said he was going to 
help? Breathless, mad with love 
and terror, I reached the captain’s 
house. 

‘Ned, Ned! I cried, when the 
door was opened. 

‘He is gone,’ answered Carrie’s 
voice ; ‘gone out in the lifeboat 
with the men.’ 

‘Gone!’ And like a mad thing, 
I flew on and on till I reached the 
beach. 

‘The lifeboat? I asked of the 
crowd of fisher-folk standing there, 
all called out by the signals of dis- 
tress from the ship. 

‘She be gone out, lass. 
most afeared 
good.’ 

‘The cap’en’s son, he’s gone in 
her!’ cried one of the women. 


I’m 
she won’t do no 
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I knew it, feared it, felt it! O 
Ned, Ned, come back to me! 
More rain, more thunder. Ah,God, 
help those brave fellows! Thelight- 
ning flashed, and showed the life- 
boat tossed about on the wild white 
waves. 

‘She'll never weather it! Yes, 
she will, God bless her!’ Another 
flash. Where was the lifeboat and 
her gallant crew? Ah, where? All 
eyes strained seawards, waiting for 
the next flash to light up the course 
of the white boat. 

Where was she? The flash 
came: it showed the boat—keel 
upwards ! 

O God, where was he—Ned, my 
darling ? 

My senses left me. I cannot 
bring back one moment after that, 
until I woke to find myself in the 
little cottage, with mother’s loving 
face looking over me. 

Days passed, and still my mind 
wandered, and the scene of the 
beach was quite effaced from me, 
until I heard old Guy Weeks’ voice 
ask mother at the cottage-door, 
‘ How be she to-day, neighbour ?” 

‘Not much better, Guy, I 
fear.’ 

‘Ah, poor lass, she loved the 
cap’en’s son’s my belief.’ 

Then it all came back; and 
brought by my scream, mother re- 
turned to me. For many days I 
lingered between life and death ; 
then in time mother told me the 
rest of that sad night’s events. 

How, when I broke from her, she 
had followed me to the captain’s 
house, thence on to the beach, 
where she had just caught sight of 
me when I ran back, like one whose 
feet had wings, up the steep cliff, 
and with one wail threw up my arms 
and leapt into the angry sea below. 
Mother flew down to the beach, im- 
plored and begged the men to go 
afterme: but this fearful night would 
have shaken the courage of heroes. 
All looked away, and mother was 
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nearly mad with agony, when old 
Guy Weeks came up to her. 

‘We'll go, neighbour, me and 
grandson Tom; and by God’s help 
we'll bring your lass back again ! 

And amidst dangers of every 
kind they rounded the cliff, and 
made their way in their fragile boat 
to the place where I had thrown 
myself. There then they found me, 
bruised and shattered by the fall, 
washed upon a boulder of rock, 
utterly unconscious. 

They put me in their boat and 
brought me back to mother; and 
there I lay for days and days, a 
fever raging within me, and a prey 
towilddelirium. Myhipwas broken 
in the fall, and never more, the 
doctor said, should I walk the 
well-known road to the cottage- 
door, where I had bid farewell to 
my heart’s darling. 

And he—brave gallant Ned !—he 
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had been washed ashore with the 
others of the lifeboat’s crew; and 
all was mourning and misery at 
Sea View. O heaven, would that 
I had died and my bonnie sailor- 
love had lived ! 

I lie here now, all day and all 
night, winter and summer, watch- 
ing the plashing of those cruel 
waves on the shore, thinking al- 
way of Ned’s ‘to-morrow.’ What 
would he have told me, my heart's 
treasure? Was it that he loved 
me? Ah, who shall know it ever? 

Years have passed since this. 
Carrie, bright loving Carrie, comes 
to see me often, and together we 
talk of him. She knows I loved 
him. How well I loved him God 
only knows! 

I have a curly brown lock Carrie 
gave me. I kiss it and I love it— 
it is all I have of Ned. 

Ah, did heglove me’? 
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Goop-BYE, good-bye! How many a breaking heart 
Has felt in that one word all hope depart, 

While the poor smile that strove to give the lie 
Spoke out too well the soul’s unuttered cry ! 


The lips that quivered o’er the clenchéd teeth ; 
The working brow, the trembling tear beneath ; 
The voice that could not speak, and yet expressed 
The agony that shook the heaving breast ! 


Good-bye ! Is this not strange, that we should say 
To one who leaves us for a single day 

The same farewell that oft the laboured breath 
Gasps from the twilight of the eve of Death ? 


O God, what other word can tell so much, 

Paint such a picture in so slight a touch ? 

The last, last word! perhaps in coldness said, 
When the next meeting was but with—the dead ! 


ROBERT NUGENT. 





A RAILROAD IDYLL. 


By J. A. OWEN, 


- + 


‘De la forét a la plaine, 
De la montagne au vallon, 
Je vais ou le vent me méne.’ 


CHAPTER I. 
*SCHEIDEN DAS MACHT LEIDEN.” 


‘I wWIsH you were going straight 
home, child. I do not like this 
plan of going out of your way to 
stay with those folks in Colorado.’ 

‘But, doctor, how inconsistent 
you are! Not long ago I heard 


you say there was no region in the 
world so bracing to the nervous 
system and so generally health- 
giving as Colorado, with its moun- 
tain air and iron and soda-springs.’ 


‘I know that, child,’ he answered 
impatiently ; ‘and if your father 
had taken my advice and gone 
there two years ago, he might have 
been living yet.’ 

Seeing the tears gather in my 
eyes, though I tried hard to keep 
them back, he added gently, 

‘You see you are all alone now, 
Madge; your heart and life seem 
purposeless and empty, and “ na- 
ture abhors a vacuum.” Do not 
be angry with an old man, dear; 
but I fear you are entering on asso- 
ciations that may spoil your whole 
life. You are very sad now; but 
some one says, “‘ Wet weather is 
the best time fortransplanting.” Be- 
ware of the frontiers men. I would 
rather think of you as settled in a 
pleasant English home than amongst 
those rough Western folks.’ 

As good Dr. Armstrong said, I 
was alone in the world. After ten 
years of wandering about with my 
father in search of health, he had 
died in San Francisco, where we 
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had spent the last two years in a 
dear little home that was buried in 
rose-trees and fuchsias ; and I had 
grown to love the kind and friendly 
Californian people. They had been 
very good to the English girl, who 
was so grateful for the many simple 
acts of kindness shown to her and 
her invalid father. 

In obedience to his dying wish, 
I was now going home to England 
to my father’s only sister, who had 
offered me a home with her. Dr. 
Armstrong was our old friend and 
my father’s executor. At his house 
I had been staying for some months, 
delaying my departure as long as I 
could, as I did not look forward 
with any pleasure to the life I pic- 
tured to myself in a dull Lanca- 
shire village, with a widowed and 
childless aunt whom I had not 
seen since I was a child. 

So when I received a loving let- 
ter, full of sympathy, from my old 
school-friend Edith Forbes, who 
had married an American judge 
settled in Colorado, urging me to 
come and spend some time with 
her on my way home, I gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

The kind doctor was giving me 
a few last words of advice as he 
walked down with me in the early 
morning to the boat that would 
take me across the bay to get the 
cars in which I was to journey, over 
the Great Pacific Railroad,as far as 
Cheyenne. When he hadensconced 
me in the corner of my section of 
the Pullman car, he kissed me and 
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hurried away, lest he should betray 
the pain I knew his kind heart was 
full of in parting with me. 

How lonely I felt! I looked 
out wistfully on the pasture-lands, 
that were just then so lovely with 
their carpet of blue nemophylla, 
and dotted with the ever-green 
Californian oak: here and there 
brilliant patches of yellow esch- 
scholtzia, purple lupin, gay calliop- 
sis, and blue and white iris. I had 
become attached to this country, 
and grieved to think I was being 
borne away from it so rapidly. 

I had intended to form no ac- 
quaintances in the train, and to 
speak to no one; but by and by 
my sociable disposition got the 
better of me, and I looked round 
to see what the people with whom 
I was to spend four days and nights 
in such close quarters were like. 
One of my best friends tells me I 
have a very human look, that makes 
people feel drawn to fraternise with 
me ; so perhaps that was why seve 
ral came to sit beside me before 
the day was over, interviewing me 
in the frank Western fashion, and 
giving me, in return, a great deal of 
their own personal history. 


Just opposite to me was a lively . 


young ‘school-ma’am, who had been 
taking six months’ holiday after a 
long spell of well-paid work—‘ visit 
ing round’ and having a thoroughly 
good time of it, as she said. She 
was provided with a huge lunch 
basket, and was soon on sufficiently 
good terms with a bright young 
Southerner to invite him to sit 
down in her section and partake ot 
its contents, which he did in a very 
pleasant and perfectly gentleman 
like manner, returning her hospi 
tality by taking her, later in the 
day, to dine with him at a woode 
shanty along the line, dignified by 
the name of ‘Grand Commercia! 
Hotel.’ 

The scenery over the Sierra Ne 
vadas was magnificent. How | 
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could have enjoyed it had some 
one I loved been near to share the 
pleasure with me! As it was, I 
was glad when the first day of my 
journey was over, and we stopped 
at Truckee, an odd, irregularly- 
built, but busy little town, for sup- 
per. 

As the evening shadows deep- 
ened, I had become extremely 
sad. For the first time in my life 
I felt utterly alone. The other wo- 
men in the cars all seemed to have 
some one to go and eat with, and 
1 had nobody. So I thought I 
would go to my lunch-basket later 
on, and take a little walk now whilst 
I might. But it was so strange and 
dreary! About the dépét hung 
Chinamen, dirty digger Indians, 
teamsters, and roughs. Behind us 
the great Sierras, which we had 
just descended, reared themselves, 
clothed with their dark sombre 
forests of pine, and formed, to my 
mind, a cruel barrier between me 
and all I cared for. If I turned 
my steps the other way, there was 
only a barren endless stretch of 
desert, with its alkali, dust, and 
sage-bushes—sad and monotonous- 
looking in its colouring. 

I could not stand it; so jumped 
into the cars again, and sat hug- 
ging my misery in my corner. 
Presently a German band near 
struck up ‘Morgen muss ich fort 
von dir,’ and my thoughts wandered 
far back to my schooldays on the 
Rhine, where I had first heard 
those sounds, just before I was 
summoned home to find my dear 
mother dying, and my father be- 
ginning the long illness that obliged 
him to leave his home. ‘Scheiden 
das macht Leiden’—there seemed 
nothing but partings for some of 
us. What a life mine seemed to 
be !—without rhyme or reason, I 
said bitterly to myself. 

Another great trouble, of which 
I will not write here, I had known 
three years before—a blow of which 
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my father knew nothing ; after 
which I had pleaded illness, and 
turned my face to the wall in my 
own little room for three whole 
days. The pain of it came back 
to me with the Vo/ks/ied, and in 
self-pity the tears flowed fast. I 
could not keep them back, but hid 
my face, as well as I could, lest 
some one should come in and find 
me giving way so weakly. 

A pleasant manly voice, in tones 
that told of culture and gentle 
feeling, roused me. 

‘Pardon me,’ it said, ‘ but had 
you not better eat something here ? 
The supper is a good one, though 
the place looks rough, and I fear 
you will get hungry before the 
morning. This is perhaps your first 
experience of sleeping in the cars, 
and we shall be disturbed too, by 
stopping to take in passengers in 
the middle of the night.’ 

I hardly dared to turn my head 
towards the speaker, lest he should 
see my troubled face; but I liked 
his voice, and to tell the truth, 
though I had chosen to be alone, 
yet I was not sorry to find some 
one, though only a stranger, take an 
interest in me. I glanced quickly 
at him. His whole figure had a 
look of gentleness and strength 
about it, that has always a mag- 
netic influence upon a woman in 
trouble. So I thanked him, and 
said I had my lunch-basket and 
preferred to eat later on. 

* At least allow me to bring you 
some tea. I feel sure that will do 
you good.’ 

And before I had time to object 
he was out of the car, and soon 
returned with it and some freshly- 
baked crisp dough- nuts, which, 
after all, appealed so irresistibly to 
my senses, that I ate and drank 
with relish, my considerate friend 
having disappeared again. 

He was at my side in time to 
take the cup back to the ‘ Virginia 
Restaurant,’ whence it came ; bade 
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me good-night pleasantly, and f 
saw no more of him that evening. 
His berth was evidently in another 
car, and I wondered how he had 
found me out. 

In my many travels with my in- 
valid father I had been so accus- 
tomed to be assisted and have kind- 
nesses shown me by strangers, that 
I had accepted this man’s atten- 
tion and the tea quite simply, and 
with less reserve than I suppose 
most Englishwomen would have 
shown. 

At nine o'clock the smart .co- 
loured man, who was steward of 
the sleeping-cars, came through, and 
told us he should soon lower the 
lights, and wished to let down the 
upper berths and to make our beds. 
How disagreeable the undressing 
was! The middle space seems so 
narrow between the sections; and 
as one tries to partially unrobe and 
get into a warm dressing-gown for 
the night, one stands inside a heavy 
thick curtain, and bumps perpetu- 
ally against the back of the oppo- 
site neighbour, who is trying to do 
the same thing, decently and in- 
visibly, within his or her curtain. 

I considered myself very fortu- 
nate, so far, in being alone in my 
section, which, like the rest, was 
suited for three, or at least two, 
persons, with a broad bed below 
and a narrower one above. 

Having securely fastened my belt 
—towhichabag containing myticket 
and my money was attached—about 
my waist, and placed my watch 
under my pillow, I lay down with 
some slight sense of comfort for 
the night. But, alas, at about 
midnight we stopped at some 
wretched ‘ flourishing city of Eden,’ 
where a number of men came 
noisily ‘on board.’ Presently my 
curtain was drawn aside, and look- 
ing round fearfully, I saw a tall 
heavy-looking man, with a brace of 
pistols stuck into his leathern belt, 
plant a huge foot on the edge of 
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my bed, and swing himself into the 
berth above me. It creaked in a 
frightful fashion, and I trembled 
lest berth, mattress, man, and all 
should break down and crush me 
flat beneath their weight. When 
the creaking ceased a loud snoring 
ensued, which told me the man 
was comfortably asleep; but no 
more sleep was possible for me that 
night. Inside the same curtain with 
such an individual !—the thought 
was too odious. Certainly I must 
insist on a change of quarters next 
day. 

So when the steward asked me 
the next morning how I had slept, 
I answered indignantly that I was 
not likely to sleep, and wondered 
he had not put the man elsewhere. 
He tried to propitiate me by saying 
that no other berth had been un- 
occupied, and the passenger was 
leaving the cars at noon. 


CHAPTER II. 
LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 


WHEN the car was in order again, 
and wearing its day aspect, my 
neighbour seated himself in face of 
me with, apparently, great satis- 
faction, and, to my disgust, seemed 
to be rolling his horrid ‘quid’ 
about, and ‘fixing up’ generally, 
preparatory to interviewing me. 
To my great relief, however, the 
pleasant voice of the previous even- 
ing spoke again just at my elbow. 

‘Do allow me to shut up the 
inner glass of your window. The 
dust, in passing across these Hum- 
boldt plains, is full of alkali, and 
forces its way in everywhere; it is 
extremely injurious to the skin too, 
and makes the lips very chapped 
and painful. I fancy that you English 
ladies are not so particular as our 
American ones, in providing your- 
selves with veils, cosmetics, and 
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other appliances for preserving the 
complexion in travelling.’ 

Really this man seemed to turn 
up again just at the right moment. 
I was thankful to have my atten- 
tion diverted from the wretch 
opposite, whose eyes annoyed me 
unspeakably. I looked at the new- 
comer more fully than I had ven- 
tured to do the evening before. He 
was tall, well made, had eyes of the 
kind that look deep blue, and bril- 
liant when animated and happy ; 
at other times, gray and dreamy. 
A full well-kept brown beard could 
not entirely hide the strong, yet 
sweet, curves of mouth and chin. 

On the whole I felt I liked him. 
My instincts told me he was to be 
trusted, and I had never found 
they led me astray, in this respect 
at least. And then there was no- 
thing but the dreary plain, with 
here and there a heap of buffalo 
bones, or the skeleton of some 
poor horse or mule, to look out 
upon, through a double window, 
thickly covered with dust. Every 
one else seemed to be talking 
gaily, and I wished to forget the 
face opposite me, with its odious 
ever-masticating jaw. 

So I thanked him pleasantly, 
and then said, ‘ But how do you 
know that I am an Englishwoman?” 

‘I heard you tell a woman at 
the other end of the car yesterday 
that you feared her little girl was 
“poorly.” An American would 
have said it was “ sick.”’ 

‘So I did ; but where were you 
then? I do not remember seeing 
you until you so considerately 
offered to bring me some tea.’ 

‘My berth is in the next car. 
When you were chatting to the 
child, I was standing on the plat- 
form, just outside the open door, 
trying to get some peeps of the 
celebrated Donner Lake from the 
openings in the snowsheds. I 
once saw a great deal too much of 
this same lake ; for whilst the line 
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was in making, I came over the 
plains from Denver, to meet a 
party of engineers who were at 
work on the Sierras, and we were 
all snow-bound together in cars on 
the line for five weeks.’ 

Then he, too, was probably 
going to Colorado, and I should 
have his company for at least five 
days more, counting the one day 
we should necessarily be detained 
at Cheyenne. 

I was not sorry, but made up 
my mind that I must be more 
reserved, and not enourage too 
long conversations. I might, how- 
ever, let him stay a little longer 
just now, in the hope that the man 
opposite would get weary, and be- 
take himself to more congenial 
society in the smoking-car, which 
he soon did. 

‘Do you iive in Colorado?’ I 
asked. 

‘Yes; I have a cattle-ranche on 
the banks of the Arkansas. For 
ten years I have been what is 
called a frontiers man.’ 

One of the very sort I was to 
beware of. I became slightly pen- 
sive, thinking of my dear old doc- 
tor’s warning, although it was very 
absurd and unnecessary, I told my- 
self. 

The frontiers man seemed to 
feel a change in the moral atmo- 
sphere—a diminution in the power 
of the electric force, a spiritualistic 
friend of mine in San Francisco 
would have said. Presently he 
remarked, 

‘I fear you have not a very good 
opinion of frontiers men ?’ 

‘Indeed, I have never known 
any, I replied; ‘but I suppose 
life in the new unsettled territories 
must be rather wild and rough ?” 

‘Not necessarily,’ he said. ‘One 
comes across very bad unscrupu- 
lous outlaws at times ; and one’s 
companions, when camping out 
on the “ round up,” are often any- 
thing but desirable. But a man 
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who respects himself as well as 
others, and is known to show 
nerve and strength when they are 
needed, is always let alone and 
respected.’ 

‘I have heard that life is held 
so cheaply on the plains that I 
fancied the quietest man could 
not always keep clear of a quarrel, 
and so ran the risk of having a 
bullet put through his heart, unless 
he were beforehand with his own 
revolver. I suppose you never 
had to “kill your man,” as they 
say ? 

I had spoken without thinking 
how much my words meant. I 
soon repented, and wished them 
unsaid, when I saw the look that 
came over his face, as of some 
terrible remembrance that over- 
powered him for a moment. 

‘You should not ask me that,’ 
he said hurriedly, in almost a 
harsh voice. Then he tried to 
add more, but I was troubled to 
have given pain so thoughtlessly, 
and said, ‘Forgive me; I spoke 
foolishly ;) and then I hastened to 
prevent an awkward pause, saying, 
‘Do tell me what you mean by 
going on the “round up.” I have 
never heard that phrase before.’ 

His face cleared, and his voice 
was gentle again as he spoke. 

‘You see we ranchemen have to 
find pasture wherever we best can 
for our cattle and herds of horses. 
The dairy-farms are chiefly on the 
natural parks, in wide high-lying 
valleys up in the mountains; but 
we have always a large stock out 
on the open plains, where they get 
mixed up with those belonging to 
other ranches. Twice a year we 
make up a party, which is called 
an “ outfit,” one or two men from 
each ranche joining it, with herds- 
men and wagons, in which are our 
blankets, food, camp-stoves, &c. 
We use our saddles as pillows at 
night, sleeping mostly in the open, 
as few care to be cumbered with 
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tents. Sometimes I have joined 
an outfit consisting of over a hun- 
dred men ; and we have found our 
cattle more than three hundred 
miles from home. They had tra- 
velled all that distance south in 
the space of three months, after a 
severe winter, in search of food. 
At one creek I remember coming 
on a herd of over one thousand, 
in which were cattle belonging to 
every one of us.’ 

‘You can imagine what the scene 
must be on the great open plain— 
so many cattle and horsemen in 
excited motion together. A cap- 
tain is chosen on starting out, and 
he is usually the first mounted in 
the morning. Before it is day the 
men start off with their bridles to 
hunt up the horses, and most of 
them are mounted and back at the 
gathering-place by the time the 
sun is up. Then they breakfast, 
and the captain starts them off in 
parties—‘ bunches,” we say—of 
from ten to twenty men each, 
giving them instructions where they 
are to begin to drive the cattle, 
and where the place chosen for 
that day for “rounding them up” 
or “ bunching” them is. It is a 
wonderful picture to see them, 
later on in the day, coming in in 
wild excited groups from all direc- 
tions, and all making for one point. 

‘Some of our men—“‘cow-punch- 
ers,” we call them—are devoted to 
cards ; and those who get in first 
will form a party and play poker on 
the ground, standing their horses 
so as to form a shade from the hot 
sun. 

‘When all the different parties 
have gathered in, the cattle are 
separated, being claimed by the 
various owners whose brands they 
bear. Once I remember a fight 
taking place between two fellows 
over a yearling which both claimed. 
Whilst they were so engaged, the 
little thing ran away to a cow, which 
proved itself unmistakably to be 
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its mother, and she was branded 
with a different mark from either of 
theirs. So there was a mighty roar 
of laughter, whereupon the men 
stopped fighting and shook hands. 
After the cattle are all claimed, they 
are given in charge to the different 
herdsmen ; the men wash, and 
have their dinner, after which those 
who are so disposed amuse them- 
selves during the evening by racing, 
wrestling, playing poker, and even 
dancing. The horses are hobbled 
for the night, and allowed to go as 
far as they can.’ 

‘Did you ever find much con- 
genial society on a “round up”? I 
asked ; for, looking at his face and 
listening to the refined voice, I 
could hardly picture him lying on 
the ground and playing poker in 
the open. 

‘Sometimes I have had a very 
pleasant time out, with as good 
companions as one could find ; but 
though no one likes a rubber of 
whist better than I do, I make it a 
rule never to touch cards when I 
am on the “round up.” There is 
too much gambling; and then 
quarrels are sure to arise, which 
often end badly. On one trip I 
remember, I made a chum of a 
pretty boy only thirteen years old, 
who had no business to be associ- 
ated with the “ cow-punchers” in 
whose company he came and join- 
ed the outfit. He was a good 
gentle lad ; and used to delight in 
talking to me about his mother and 
a little brother, whom he hoped his 
father would never allow to go on 
the “round up” until he was a man. 
“T don’t like to hear the cow- 
punchers talk,” he would say; “and 
I try not to listen to them; but lit- 
tle Jack is not like me: he is always 
longing to have a six-shooter and 
a bowie-knife, and doesn’t care ten 
cents for ashot-gun. Father found 
him with some bad boys outside 
Pueblo one day: they had got 
hold of a lad that had injured one 
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of them, and had a rope round the 
little fellow’s neck all ready to 
lynch him : just like some of them 
had seen done to a mana few days 
before.”’ 

‘ How horrible !’ I exclaimed. 

‘It is horrible,’ he answered ; ‘ but 
something more dreadful than that 
happened when I was at Cheyenne, 
afewmonths ago. Perhaps,though, 
I am wrong in telling you such 
ugly stories, they are not pleasant 
for a woman to hear ; and besides, 
I do not want you to have too bad 
an idea of our frontier life. We 
have some noble men and women 
amongst us; although some des- 
peradoes of the outlaw sort will al- 
ways find their way to a new coun- 
try.’ 

‘Tell me just that one story,’ I 
said; ‘you have roused my curi- 
Osity.’ 

‘A Sunday-school teacher in 
Cheyenne had in her class a very 
ill-conditioned coloured boy only 
twelve years ofage. She was a sweet 
gentle girl ; I knew her family well. 
But one Sunday the boy behaved 
very badly, and she punished him 
in some slight way, which humili- 
ated him, as he thought, in the 
sight of the other boys. He went 
home vowing to have his revenge. 
Next morning he took out a revol- 
ver, met her in the open street, 
and shot her through the heart. I 
need not add that he was lynched 
within half an hour.’ 

*O, how terrible! I wonder any 
one can live where such things take 
place.’ 

And I vowed mentally that my 
visit to my friend should be only a 
very short one. 


CHAPTER III. 


A FLOWERY CANYON AND SALT LAKE 
VALLEY, 


‘I WILL leave you now, and have 
a smoke,’ said my new friend. ‘ But 
first let me persuade you to wrap 
something warm about you ; and I 
will fetch a camp-stool, on which 
you can sit outside on the platform 
behind the car. As it is the lastone, 
you will have a fine view of a won- 
derful canyon through which we 
shall soon pass ; the fresh air will 
do you good.’ 

‘Will you first tell me your 
name?’ I said. ‘You are very 
kind, and I should like to know 
what to call you.’ 

I gave him my own card as I 
spoke, on which was ‘ Marjory 
Wilson, Rose Nook, Pine-street, 
San Francisco’—the dear address 
that I might use no longer; and 
then, feeling an instinctive con- 
fidence in his honest good face, I 
told him that I had lost my father 
there, that I was alone in the world, 
and was now on my way to my 
father’s people in England. 

I felt rather than saw the sym- 
pathetic insight by which he di- 
vined that my grief was too re- 
cent to be dwelt upon. He said 
simply, 

‘I have no card here to give you, 
but my name is Hugh Blair; my 
grandfather was a Scotchman; and 
my rancheman’s hut—the only 
home I have—is, as I told you, on 
the banks of the Arkansas, in the 
southern part of Colorado. 

‘Now let me see you settled 
comfortably outside this warm 
car.’ 

It was delightful, I found, to sit 
out on the platform, which I had 
all to myself, and so could enjoy 
in quiet the wonderful panorama 
stretched before me. Mr. Blair's 
talk had interested me, and seemed 
to have charmed away the spirit of 
solitude which had oppressed me 
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so the day before. The happy in- 
fluences of sun and air penetrated 
through to my very heart, and 
made me glad in spite of my- 
self. 

Far across the vast plain, over 
which we had travelled since the 
previous evening, yet distinctly 
visible through the wonderful atmo- 
sphere, was the great mountain 
range, deep blue in colour, and 
clear and sharp in its outlines. 

When we entered the romantic 
Narrow gorge or canyon, as it is 
called, the river, that had been 
calm and sluggish on its way 
through the desert, became narrow 
and deep, and its waters dark green, 
covered here and there with foam, 
as it forced its way through a 
rockier part of its bed. 

Along the banks, willows, plea- 
sant to the eye, with their fair gray- 
green foliage, were full of quaint 
hanging nests; and flocks of pretty 
little birds flew in and out hurriedly, 
as our train rushed past. The for- 
mations of rock on each side were 
very curious, sometimes like the 
pipes of a huge organ front, amidst 
which innumerable swallows had 
built in little colonies. The light 
stony soil was gay with brilliant 
patches of crimson, which is surely 
the portulaceze that we cultivated 
in our garden at home; and here 
and there a great gaudy yellow sun- 
flower lifted its broad face to drink 
in the glorious sunshine. 

Ah, it was a happy thing to live 
after all; and the small evil voice 
that had been whispering to me so 
often the day before, ‘Thou art 
so full of misery,’ should not gain 
an ear, to-day at least. 

By and by we stopped to have 
our usual mid-day meal. I read all 
the afternoon in a volume of Whit- 
tier’s poems, which I bought from 
a book-agent in the cars. The 
man came and placed a whole pile 
beside me, leaving them for half 
an hour to tempt me. Opening 
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the one I speak of, my eye chanced 
to light first on 
‘No harm from Him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore. 


1 know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care,’ 


Mr. Blair did not come into our 
car again till the evening ; but my 
book was quite sufficient for me 
until he appeared to ask, as he 
said, if I were likely to have a 
comfortable night, and if I needed 
anything. To my great amuse- 
ment he brought me a little box of 
lip-salve ; he said he knew my lips 
could not have escaped the invari- 
ably unpleasant effects of the dry 
dust on the plains. 

‘ How does a rancheman happen 
to be furnished with such a dainty 
commodity ?’ I asked. 

‘Pray take and use it, Miss 
Wilson,’ he answered, ‘asking no 
questions. Good-night; no one is 
likely to disturb you again, the 
steward says.’ 

Certainly I had found a most 
agreeable and useful compagnon ae 
voyage. I caught myself thinking 
about him a great deal before I 
fell asleep, wondering whether he 
had any sisters, and how it was 
he had not yet married; for that 
he had not done so I inferred from 
the description he gave of his life 
on the plains. He must be nearly 
forty years of age from his appear- 
ance, I thought. 

I reproached myself a little for 
having been so frank and unre- 
served with a stranger, and for 
thinking so much about him now. 
Then again, just before falling 
asleep, I fancied his face had a 
resemblance to that of the angel 
Gabriel, as he looks in an old 
German picture I had seen in my 
schooldays, accompanying ‘Tobit 
on his travels. Soon I was really 
asleep, and in the fantastic land of 
dreams; and I thought I had a 
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very bad headache, and that a man, 
whom I knew to be the angel 
Gabriel, came and bound an icily 
cold fish round my burning brow. 
On this I woke with a head that 
was actually throbbing badly, ow- 
ing no doubt to the cars, which 
seemed to be oscillating more than 
usual. 

In the morning we were close to 
Ogden City, on the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake. The view was 
glorious when I awoke. The sun 
was rising over the mountains on 
the opposite side of the lake—the 
waters of which seemed to be of 
the most lovely colour I had ever 
seen. By breakfast-time we were 
at Ogden—a Mormon city—and 
the point where the Union and 
Central Pacific lines meet, and pas- 
sengers change cars. 

We had to wait two hours here, 
which was a great relief to us all. 

My rancheman came and asked 
if he might escort me into the town, 
where he knew we could get a good 
breakfast with some fresh trout. 

A fit of reserve, with perhaps a 
touch of prudishness, had come 
over me since last evening; and I 
declined a little stiffly, saying that 
I had no curiosity to see a horrid 
Mormon city, and preferred to get 
some breakfast at the dépot. 

‘As you please, Miss Wilson,’ 
he said; ‘only I thought a brisk 
walk round the town would do 
you good after sitting so much in 
the cars. And surely we may do 
“the horrid Mormons” the justice 
to say that they have made a great 
patch of barren desert very beauti- 
ful and fertile here by their in- 
dustry.’ 

Before I had time to speak again 
he had raised his hat and walked 
away quickly. 

I repented of my intended dis- 
cretion when I sat down to table 
with several rough-looking men, 
and no woman near. One would- 
be swell first took off a great cloak 
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lined with fur ; then unfastened a 
belt with a brace of pistols from 
his waist, and these he placed be- 
side his plate on the table just op- 
posite to me. 

Whilst he was waiting for the 
numerous dishes which he had or- 
dered, he stared at me as though 
I were a very rara avis. Next to 
him a captain, of most nautical 
bearing and language, seated him- 
self. He had come with us from 
‘Frisco,’ and was delighted to find 
he had two good hours before him. 
He ate as though he were a camel 
laying in provision before starting 
on a journey across the desert. 

‘The folks is all mortal smart 
on this here trip,’ he observed, ‘ or 
else I must be a slow eater ; for 
I hain’t had a chance of making a 
good square meal since we started.’ 

After a hasty and slight repast 
I hurried into the cars again, where 
I found an influx of new passen- 
gers, who had come from Salt Lake 
City to go east with us. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SOCIABLE CAR. 


AMONG the new-comers was an- 
other ‘school-ma’am,’ but very 
unlike the first. This one was 
middle-aged and weary-looking, as 
though, like Jacob, she had served 
twice seven hard years before she 
had got what she longed for. In 
her case this was money and leisure 
to make a long trip to the west, 
and to visit Salt Lake City. Also 
to lay in a vast store of notes, 
materials for endless lectures on 
return to Boston. 

She sat outside the car all day 
long on her camp-stool, and was 
ready and willing to give informa- 
tion about almost everything we 
saw. 

‘And where may you be bound 
for, madam?’ said a man to me, 
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as I took a seat beside the school- 
ma’am. 

The speaker looked respectable, 
and I answered, 

‘ Colorado, in the first instance.’ 

‘Ah, the land of the potato- 
bug and the festive hopper! Folks 
east seem to know most about the 
bug; but I can tell’em the hopper’s 
a-deal worse. They come on you 
sudden as thick as a snow-storm; 
they flop into your face, down your 
neck, and up your pants till you’re 
mostly dazed like. Now the po- 
tato-bug does confine himself to 
the vegetable. ‘The mischief those 
hoppers’ll do in one night! Why, 
a friend of mine has as pretty a 
field of tobacco growing up as you 
could clap your eyes on. One 
morning he takes a little constitoo- 
tional, just to see how it's a-getting 
on; and if he didn’t find it all 
eaten clean off, every leaf of it, and 
nothing visible but a long row of 
hoppers sittin’ on the fence ; and 
they squirted his own tobacco- 
juice on him as he went along.’ 

The man was very vulgar, but 
I could not help laughing at his 
story ; so he felt encouraged, and 
went on: 

‘Just allow me, madam, to read 
you a piece by one of our eminent 
local journalists about these dif- 
ferent pests, which I have just 
come acrosst.’ 

And then followed an absurd de- 
scription of the ‘ gallinipper’ of the 
Mississippi, the ‘sweet singer’ of 
New Jersey, the ‘Kansas blood- 
sucker,’ and other horrors. 

Having exhausted this delight- 
ful subject to his own satisfaction, 
the loquacious individual turned 
to the ‘school-ma’am,’ whom he 
seemed to have met before. 

‘Well, ma’am, and what did you 
think of the Saints theatre, over 
yonder ?” 

‘I never visit such places in our 
own cities,’ she answered; ‘and 
I am sure those immoral Mormons 
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should never tempt me inside one 
of theirs.’ 

‘Indeed, ma’am, then you were 
wrong. I can assure you I never 
saw a prettier play in my life than 
I saw there last night, nor a more 
respectable house neither. Why, 
when the Mormon elders take their 
families to the theatre, by way of 
a general treat like, it looks just as 
like one of your down-east Sun- 
day-schools as can be; each lady 
sittin’ at the head of her own 
family.’ 

The man was not only vulgar, 
but probably a Mormon; so l 
hastened inside the car again. 

There I found a very elderly 
but tough-looking old man was ex- 
citing general interest from the 
fact that he was said to be a Mor- 
mon elder on his wedding trip with 
his sixth and youngest wife, a 
bright handsome young woman, 
about twenty-five years of age. 
They were reported to be on their 
way to the famous Colorado 
Springs, where he hoped to renew 
his youth, and to take a fresh 
lease of life. Very indignant were 
some of the young men whom I 
heard commenting on the pair. 

‘To think of an old “cuss” like 
that cutting us out with the pretty 
girls in that fashion,’ said one. 

(Lest I be thought profane, here 
let me remark that ‘cuss,’ as I 
understand it, simply means ‘ cus- 
tomer.’) 

‘She looks as though she were 
a very nice and intelligent young 
woman,’ said another. 

The school-ma’am observed that 
she had been told they were going 
abroad to make converts, after re- 
cuperating at the Springs. 

‘Ah, then, he wants a good- 
looking, well-dressed young woman 
by way of an advertisement. Let 
us hope she will run away from him 
at the first respectable city they 
come to.’ 

A more sociable set of people 
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could hardly have been found in 
one car together. But it was odd 
to see how with one consent they 
shunned this ill-assorted couple, 
though I fancied the poor wife 
looked wistfully at some of us, as 
though she would have appreciated 
a little friendliness. 

Mr. Blair did not come into our 
car at all during the day. I re- 
gretted it, as I had begun to like 
him, and had hoped for another 
pleasant chat with him, especially 
as we passed through the lovely 
canyon of the Weber river, which 
was full of beauty and interest. 
It was gay with lovely wild flowers ; 
and, at one part of it, cliffs nearly 
two thousand feet high rose on 
each side. Soon after we emerged 
from this valley a little boy from 
the next car came up to me with a 
most charmingly-arranged bouquet 
of the flowers I had noticed and 
longed for in passing. He asked 


if I were Miss Wilson, and then 

said Mr. Blair had sent me the 

flowers with his compliments. 
How kind and thoughtful he 


was! But why did he not bring 
them to me himself ? 

During the evening there was a 
great thunderstorm; and as we 
were still in the region of the Wah- 
satch range of mountains the re- 
verberations were terrible. 

‘Surely he will come and see 
whether the storm alarms me,’ I 
said to myself. And so he did, to 
my great comfort ; for it may seem 
very weak and foolish, but I must 
confess that I become very fever- 
ish, and am positively ill in a thun- 
derstorm. He found me crouched 
up in my corner, hiding my foolish 
head in my rug. Sitting down be- 
side me, he touched me gently, 
and said, 

*Do not be alarmed, it will soon 
be over; it is only the proximity 
of the mountains that makes it 
sound so very terrible.’ 

*O, I am so glad you have 
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come,’ I said quickly ;‘I do not 
think 1 was ever quite so much 
frightened by thunder before.’ 

‘Why did you not get some- 
thing to eat when we stopped at 
midday ?” he asked ; ‘ you must be 
faint for want of food ; and that is 
why your nerves are so sensitive 
just now. In about half an hour 
we shall stop for supper, and then 
I shall insist on seeing that you 
make a good meal.’ 

I was only too grateful to be 
looked after a little, and I was 
very weary of the loud talk round 
me, so I made no objection. 

‘I thought you would not come 
to see me because I declined to 
walk with you this morning,’ I 
said, my fear and loneliness hav- 
ing humbled me a little. 

‘To tell the truth, I fancied you 
had made so many acquaintances 
that you did not need me,’ he an- 
swered. ‘I noticed you listening 
in an apparently very interested 
manner to a man I should have 
imagined too vulgar to be interest- 
ing in your opinion ; and I always 
thought Englishwomen were so re- 
served.’ 

So he had been watching and 
criticising me. I did not approve 
of the latter. 

‘Some of these people may be 
what you would call vulgar,’ I said, 
‘but they are kind and polite to me. 
I suppose it is the proper thing for 
an Englishwoman to be reserved 
and silent in travelling ; but I am 
almost a cosmopolitan, and have 
travelled too much to treat any 
who wish to be helpful to me and 
sociable as “ common or unclean.” 

We were silent again until we 
reached the dépét, at which we 
stopped to sup. I was glad to sit 
beside my friend at table; and 
afterwards we talked together till 
the preparations for the night be- 
gan. He drew from me much of 
my history, and told me his in re- 
turn ; showed me his mother’s pic- 
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ture, and said that he and a bro- 
ther in Colorado were the only 
ones left of a large family; and 
they had settled down near to 
each other. He knew my friend’s 
husband, he said ; and so we hoped 
to meet one another again in the 
mountains. 

Next day we were driving rapid- 
ly over the prairie, along the plains 
of Wyoming and Laramie. Mr. 
Blair spent the morning with me, 
pointing out the many objects of 
interest as we sped along. 

Sometimes it was a train of wag- 
ons, filled with emigrants and their 
goods and chattels, journeying 
slowly along. ‘Prairie schooners’ 
they call these vehicles. Or a 
little city of prairie dogs, who sat 
on the tops of their houses, look- 
ing intensely comical. Often herds 
of antelopes, and more seldom of 
elk-deer, were distinctly visible in 
the distance. Altogether it was 
one of the most Gelightiul morn- 
ings I ever passed ; and the fron- 
tier’s man seemed to take almost 
as much pleasure in watching the 
expression of my face as I did in 
the glorious prospect before us. I 
can never forget the grandeur of 
that snow and timber line along 
the mountains across the plain. 

Once, when our train stopped to 
take in water, he jumped down 
and gathered for me the loveliest 
nosegay of what seemed to be deli- 
cate white crocuses, different co- 
loured anemones, and sweet blue 
scylla. 

‘We have skipped back from 
summer to spring,’ I said. ‘ Three 
days ago I was looking at nemo- 
phylla and lupins, and now you 
bring me the first fair flowers of the 
early year.’ 

‘Yes, the summer is late in 
coming to these high latitudes. 
You see those patches of dwarf 
pear-shaped cactus ; by and by they 
will be covered with flowers of 
different colours. I hope you will 
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see them in bloom before you leave 
Colorado. I should like to be near 
you when you first see the flowers 
of our mountain regions. I think 
you will say that the Flora of Colo- 
rado is even richer than that of 
California. Our snow-line lies at 
upwards of 13,500 feet; and we 
have beautiful flowers and many 
pleasant fruits growing at an alti- 
tude of 11,000 feet.’ 

At noon Mr. Blair left me, say- 
ing that we should reach Cheyenne 
in about an hour’s time. There 
we had to spend the afternoon 
and night, as only one train started 
daily for Denver. 

It pleased me to think I should 
have two days more of my new 
friend’s company before we reached 
Pueblo, the town for which he, as 
well as I, was bound. It was very 
good, after all, to feel there was 
some one near to look after one; 
and rather a new experience to 
me; for so far it had seemed as 
though I had always had to be 
watchful and strong through life, 
and sometimes my woman’s heart 
had craved to feel the sense of 
support that I fancied a strong 
kind man might give in going 
through the world. 

I was roused from my senti- 
mental mood by a hard-featured 
strong-looking woman, past middle 
age, whom I had often noticed in 
the car, but not spoken to. She 
came up to me now and said, 

‘ They tell me you are English. 
Do you mind having a bit of talk 
with an old countrywoman, who 
has not seen England for thirty 
years ?” 

‘Certainly not,’ I said. ‘ Pray 
sit down by me and tell me what 
part of England you come from.’ 

When she told me, I said, ‘ Why 
that is where my father was born! 
Did you ever hear of the Wilsons 
of Thorne ?” 

‘I should just think I did,’ she 
cried ; ‘for 1 lived with them as 
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under-nursemaid for six years be- 
fore I married my Tom and come 
out with him to California. Surely 
you're not the daughter of young 
Master Henry, as I loved best of 
all the family.’ 

‘That must have been my father,’ 
I answered ; whereupon the good 
creature almost wept for pleasure. 

What a very odd thing to meet 
my father’s old nurse out here on 
the plains! I told her of my sad 
loss, and of my journey home ; and 
asked her where she was going. 

Down into Texas, she said; to 
look after a large herd of horses 
out there, belonging to her ‘ old 
man,’ a stout, fair-complexioned, 
sturdy-looking old fellow, unmis- 
takably English; and still talking 
in broad Lancashire accents, in 
spite of his thirty years’ sojourn in 
California, where his wife told me 
he had become very prosperous, 
as she pointed him out to me with 
great pride. 

‘We have our eldest son with 
us,’ she added, ‘but he is in the 
smoking-car just now. I must just 
go and let my old man know who 
you are; he'll be fine and proud 
to help you on your journey when 
he knows who you are.’ 

It was good to see some one who 
had known and loved my dear fa- 
ther, although it had been so long 
ago. And yet shall I confess that 
I was guilty of wishing the trio had 
not been going all the way to 
Pueblo with me? I should not 
like to grieve the good creature ; 
but it was a little hard to have to 
enjoy her companionship when I 
might have had so many pleasant 
talks with Hugh Blair; and I 
should feel it awkward to tell her I 
had only known him for four days 
if she asked me who he was. I felt 
rather troubled, and yet ashamed 
of myself, when she returned and 
said, 

‘My master says I must intro- 
duce you to him when we stop at 
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Cheyenne; he is gone now to 
help the lad get our baggage sorted 
out.’ 

Then she asked me where I 
should stay in Cheyenne. Had I 
not better put up at the Railway 
House with them? I should not 
seem ‘so lonesome like.’ 

I gave myself up to my fate in 
meek acquiescence. It was, after 
all, more fitting that, having met 
this kind honest soul, I should go 
with her, although the prospect ofa 
pleasant evening walk on the plains 
near the city with Mr. Blair faded 
away into nothing. 

I told her I should be obliged 
if her husband would secure a room 
for me. 

Then I rolled up my disappoint- 
ment with my rug and shawls, 
strapped them up a little impatient- 
ly, and sat down. 


CHAPTER V. 
CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 


WHEN Mr. Blair came to tell me 
we were nearing the dépdot, with a 
pleasant smile he asked me if I 
would have more confidence in him 
at Cheyenne than I had at Ogden, 
and allow him to take me to the 
Inter-Ocean Hotel, which he knew, 
and he would introduce me to the 
kind and respectable wife of the 
proprietor. 

I told him of my old English 
couple, and he looked as disap- 
pointed as I could have wished. 
I did not tell him about the son ; 
not having seen ‘the lad,’ as his 
mother called him, I had not given 
him a thought. 

My frontier’s man did not ex- 
press any regret in words, however, 
but simply said, 

‘I suppose it is right that you 
should go with these people; they 
are plain enough, but they look 
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well-conditioned and kind. You 
will allow me to call and see how 
you are getting on, towards even- 
ing ? 

‘ Pray do,’ I said, ‘ or I shall find 
the day very long.’ 

My words seemed to make him 
happy again ; and, as he raised his 
hat and his eyes met mine, a keen 
feeling of pleasure, such as I had 
not felt for years, thrilled me for a 
moment. 

I was startled, and sat down 
again, forgetting cars, people, and 
everything else; until good Mrs. 
Tams—for that she told me was 
her name—came to conduct me to 
the hotel, her husband and son 
having gone on before. 

On being presented to ‘the lad’ 
I was surprised to see a tall, fine- 
looking, but shy man of about 
thirty. He was certainly very 
handsome, and he had the good 
sense not to dress like a city man. 
I did not wonder at the evident 
pride with which the mother intro- 
duced him to me as her ‘ Jim.’ 

After we had dined sumptuously 
on the fresh trout, antelope steaks, 
and pumpkin-pie that was all ready 
for us on our arrival, Mrs. Tams 
went with me to my room to hear 
all she could about our wanderings, 
and what had become of my father’s 
people. Then I asked her if she 
would go into the town with me to 
buy some little things I needed. 
This she promised to do as soon 
as she had got her ‘ old man settled 
to his pipe and glass of grog.’ I 
began to change my attire, putting 
on the most becoming of my travel- 
ling dresses, and taking a woman’s 
pleasure in making myself look as 
nice as I could. I wished to be 
all ready to receive my visitor when 
he came. 

I never flattered myself that I 
was pretty; I knew that only peo- 
ple who loved me thought me so; 
perhaps the ‘human look’ that 
Edith talked about was my chief 
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attraction ; but I thought I must 
look better in a gray dress, closely 
fitting and softly clinging to the 
figure, than I had done in the loose 
ugly dust paletot which I had al- 
ways worn in the cars. I called 
myself a silly child when I found 
myself wondering if I should please 
the eyes of my travelling com- 
panion. 

When the time came for me to 
meet Mrs. Tams in the entrance- 
hall I was disappointed to see her 
coming down-stairs without her 
bonnet, and my heart sank as she 
said, ‘Tom is taken a bit bad, and 
he says he cannot spare me. You 
will let my Jim go with you instead 
o’ me? It isn’t a fit place, he 
says, for a lady to walk out alone 
in.’ 

I could not grieve the good soul 
by refusing to walk with her lad, 
and I had told her I needed some- 
thing very much, so I had to ac- 
cept my escort and start. 

What a dreadful place that 
Cheyenne was! Utterly ‘ God-for- 
saken,’ as some one had said, it 
looked, and certainly God-forget- 
ting. Groups of loafers stood 
‘gassing’ at every corner; team- 
sters, ‘ greasers,’ drunken soldiers, 
on their way to the Black Hills. 
The wooden walls of buildings 
were covered with flaunting hide- 
ous advertisements of scenes from 
the theatre of the town. 

We were rather long in finding 
a store of the kind I wanted. My 
companion tried to be very atten- 
tive, and was truly polite; but he 
had very little to say, and I was 
glad when I had found what I 
needed, and we turned to go back 
to the hotel. 

Just as we left the store, how- 
ever, we saw Mr. Blair coming to- 
wards us. He started as though 
he could scarcely believe his eyes 
when he saw me in the company 
of this handsome stranger ; and it 
seemed to me as though he took 
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in every detail of the toilet I had 
made with so much pleasure, before 
he lifted his hat without the least 
approach to a smile or a word. 

I made as though I would have 
stopped and spoken to him, but 
he did not notice it. 

‘What must he think of me?’ I 
said to myself. ‘He evidently 
fancies this is a stranger, whose 
acquaintance I have made, and 
whom I have allowed to walk out 
with me. Why did he not stop 
and let me tell him who my com- 
panion is?’ We were just passing 
a group of loafers, too, and one 
coarse-looking fellow said loudly, 
“ Well, if that ain’t the handsomest 
couple I’ve seen for a long time 

My cheeks burned with mortifi- 
cation and shame, which was not 
lessened when we met the Mor- 
mon elder and his wife farther on; 
and she too, with a quick femi- 
nine eye, took in my improved 
toilet and my new companion ; 
then gave her husband a significant 
glance, as who should say, ‘ You 
see this young woman is no better 
than she should be.’ 

I was thankful when I had got 
safely to my own room again, 
though I blamed myself for my 
silence and want of gratitude to- 
wards my harmless escort. 

Then I thought, ‘ By and by he 
will come, and | can explain it all.’ 
But he did not come, though I 
waited in my room all the evening, 
expecting a message to say he was 
below. And at last I had to go 
and bid Mrs. Tams good-night, 
telling her I had a very bad head- 
ache, and so had remained in my 
room, which was quite true. The 
excitement and fatigue of four 
days in the cars told on me, and, 
in my irritated mood, my lonely 
position, and all it seemed to lay 
me open to, appeared unendur- 
able. 

I packed away my pretty dress 
almost angrily, and behaved alto- 


gether like the foolish weak woman 
I told myself I was. All this was 
a punishment to me for getting so 
much interested in a stranger, who 
now, no doubt, thought all manner 
of evil things of me. Perhaps after 
all it was as well it had come to 
this. I was vetting to think far 
too much of him, and it was better 
and more suitable that I should 
have good Mrs. Tams’s company 
for the rest of my journey, dull 
though I could not but find it. 

I was only to stay three months 
in Colorado, and then must face 
the world again alone, and ‘ dree 
my weird’ in that dull Lancashire 
home, the idea of which was be- 
coming more distasteful to me 
than ever. 

After gazing pitifully at myself 
for a while in the wretched crooked 
mirror that was on my dressing- 
table, I undressed, and then gained 
a little strength as I prayed my 
evening prayer to Him who is 
greater than our poor foolish hearts. 
After all I lay down and slept well 
until Mrs. Tams roused me the 
next morning, just in time to have 
some tea before starting on our 
way to Denver. 

What a strange set of people I 
was thrown amongst that day! I 
took them in after I had looked 
out on the plain for an hour or 
two. It was very beautiful in the 
early morning; every now and 
then a herd of antelopes, startled 
by our train, bounding away in the 
distance ; on our right the grand 
snowy ranges and Long’s Peak 
distinctly prominent in the clear 
air; here and there a clump of 
trees marking the site of a home- 
stead, and now and then great 
droves of fine well-fed cattle graz- 
ing quietly. 

Once, where no house was any- 
where visible, our train stopped 
to pick up a worn weary-looking 
woman, carrying a huge bundle. 
She came, walking barefooted and 
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all alone across the plains, nobody 
knew whence. A little later on 
we met a train entirely taken up 
by a circus—wagons, horses, com- 
pany, and _ properties—travelling 
from Denver to Cheyenne ; a pros- 
perous one, certainly, to afford to 
journey by steam. 

Forty miles from Cheyenne we 
stopped at the ‘City of Pierce,’ 
which, as a man in the cars ob- 
served, consisted of ‘one house, 
two trees, and a water-tank, all on 
one street.’ One understood, after 
seeing such cities, why Americans, 
in travelling, so often speak of one 
or another of our old towns as 
‘ quite a place.’ 

The man who had been witty at 
the expense of Pierce stood out 
on the platform all the morning, 
trying to be facetious whenever he 
saw an opening. Presently he 
grew very impatient for his dinner; 
and when his friends jeeringly re- 
marked that the restaurant people 
never made much out of him with 
their seventy-five-cent meals, he 
slapped his capacious waistcoat 
proudly and replied, ‘Yes, this 
here tank has cost me a “ pile of 
dollars.”’ Just in front of me sat 
a young man dressed in a new suit 
of black ‘store clothes’—a velvet 
waistcoast, frilled and puffed shirt, 
and ample flowery neckcloth, in 
which was stuck a huge silver pin, 
representing a steam-engine, steam 
and all. His head was evidently 
just out of the barber’s hands, and 
was redolent of rich perfumes. 

Good Mrs. Tams observed to 
me that she was sure he must be 
English. He looked ‘so neat and 
genteel.’ 

By and by he told us he was 
leaving Cheyenne for the first time 
for four years ; that he kept a store 
there, and generally minded his 
business and stopped at home. 
He would not be away now, but 
he was going in search of a friend 
who had absconded from his wife 
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and family. ‘Drunk when he 
done it,’ he said; ‘and nobody 
knows anything About it but me. 
All the damage he done, he done 
in his own house. If 1 don’t find 
him in Greeley, I go on to Denver ; 
for fetch him back to the bosom of 
his family, I will.’ 

And so true and faithful hearts 
were to be found in poor ‘God- 
forsaken’ Cheyenne! We bade the 
good fellow ‘ God-speed,’ as he 
said good-bye to us at Greeley, 
and hoped he might find his poor 
friend there; for it is a wonderful 
little town, where no intoxicating 
drinks are allowed to be sold. 

Mrs. ‘Tams’s Jim was very quiet, 
and talked very little, though he 
looked after me when we stopped 
to eat at Greeley. I saw Mr. 
Blair—whom I had noticed get 
into the car behind us at Cheyenne 
in starting—looked to see if I 
were alone here; but he merely 
raised his hat in passing, and did 
not give me any opportunity of in- 
troducing my companion, even had 
I wished to do so. I now felt angry 
with him, and disposed to avoid 
him; and these last two days 
might have been so pleasant but 
for his coldness and evident pique. 
After all, had I not promised my- 
self not to think any more about 
him, and decided that it was best 
so? YetI felt this day and the 
next very lonely and sad. 

We slept at Denver ; but he and 
I were at different hotels. Mrs. 
‘Tams told me next morning that 
they found that they must stay at 
this place for a few days, in order 
to settle some land business ; so 
Jim saw me into the funny little 
train that was to take me along the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway 
to Pueblo, a distance of about a 
hundred and twenty miles. 

Just as he was saying good-bye, 
and bidding me take care of myself, 
Hugh Blair passed to get into the 
next car. It was too irritating ; 
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and to think that only three days 
ago my foolish fancy had compared 
him with the angel Gabriel, and 
had dreamed of four more pleasant 
days with him. 

Half an hour before we reached 
our destination, he came up to me, 
and said, 

*I did not know until just now 
that you were alone, or I should 
have come before to ask if I could 
be of any service to you. Our 
journey will soon be over ; part of 
it has been very pleasant to me, 
and I should be sorry to think we 
might not meet again.’ 

Surely it was because I had 
eaten nothing since the morning, 
and it was now sunset, that when 
he came near me I felt myself 
trembling all over, and was con- 
scious of a sudden feeling of faint- 
ness as he looked at me with those 
eyes of his, that seemed just now 
to have a yearning look in them, 
such as one sees sometimes in 
those of a great faithful Newfound- 
land. 

‘I believe we are to leave the 
town for the mountains to-morrow,’ 
I said, looking away from him. 
‘I shall not care to stay long on 
the hot plains, where you said your 
ranche is; and in three months, 
you know, I have promised to start 
for England.’ 

‘ May I call to-morrow morning, 
and say good-bye to you then? 
I know Judge Forbes’s house well.’ 

‘ Certainly, if you care todo so,’ 
I answered. ‘And now will you 
be good enough to help me make 
up my bundle of wraps?’ 

I was determined to be strong, 
and not give any opportunity for 
talk that might end in my becom- 
ing sentimental ; so I did not sit 
down again ; and, just as we neared 
Pueblo, he shook hands with me, 
and disappeared quickly, not stay- 
ing even to help me out of the 
cars. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE RANCHE ON THE ARKANSAS. 


‘An, Madge, my darling, how 
glad I am to see you here safely 
cried my old school-friend Edith 
Forbes. After a moment she 
added, ‘ But where is Will? 

‘Will? I said. ‘Whom can you 
mean? I know no Will.’ 

‘Why, my brother-in-law, to be 
sure! Is he not with you?’ 

‘Certainly not. I saw no one 
till you came up just now.’ 

‘But, Madge, you surely do now 
mean to say that you missed each 
other in San Francisco ?” 

‘San Francisco!’ I was more 
and more mystified, and said, a 
little impatiently, 

‘I do not know what you are 
talking about. I know no Will, 
and I do net even remember hear- 
ing that you had a brother-in-law.’ 

‘Well, this is a funny thing! 
said Edith. ‘ Will is my husband's 
brother. I thought I had told you 
he had one settled here, and that 
we had come to Pueblo chiefly to 
be near him. When your letter ar- 
rived, saying that you would come, 
he suddenly found out he had 
some mining business in Nevada 
that demanded his instant atten- 
tion ; and he told me he should go 
on to California, and take charge 
of you on your journey, if you would 
allow him.’ 

‘I neither saw nor heard of him,’ 
I answered. ‘But now tell me, 
how is the husband, and where is 
he?’ 

‘He was sorry he could not be 
with me to meet you here; but 
we had gone up to the ranche for 
the summer, and he is detained 
there superintending some fencing ; 
so I just drove the span down my- 
self, and Will was to have started 
back with us to-morrow. It is pro- 
voking that he is not with you. I 
cannot tell what to make of it. 
We shall probably have a despatch 
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or a letter from him to-morrow, to 
explain it all. Perhaps his affairs 
have kept him at White Pine 
longer than he expected. Here is 
Mike, however, with the buggy ; 
Jump in, dear; the express-man 
will follow with your trunks.’ 

I thought no more of Will till 
we reached the house, and I 
entered the pretty bright parlour. 
The first thing that caught my eye 
there was a remarkable good like- 
ness of my friend Hugh Blair. 

‘Edith,’ I cried, as she went 
towards the kitchen, ‘here is Mr. 
Blair! Do you know him very 
well ?’ 

‘Mr. Blair! said Edith, coming 
back. ‘Nonsense; that is our Will!’ 

O dear, dear, it was really too 
bad. I understood it all now. 
Hugh was the brother-in-law she 
called Will. He had deceived me, 
then, and his name was not Hugh 
Blair at all. I felt indignant and 
angry. It was unpardonable. I 
had been watched and treated as 
a child, and I could not think of 
him with pleasure any more. After 
all, too, the kindness he had shown 
me had probably only been for 
Edith’s sake. 

Whilst this passed rapidly through 
my mind, the step I knew so well 
already was coming up the garden. 
Edith flew out to meet him, and 
I stood still, full of vexation. 

‘Will you forgive me, Miss Wil- 
son ?’ he held out his hand as he 
_ spoke, and looked penitent and a 
little agitated. 

‘No,’ I replied, as coldly and 
stiffly as I could, without appear- 
ing to notice the outstretched 
hand. ‘I knew and trusted Mr. 
Blair; but Mr. Will Forbes is a 
perfect stranger to me.’ 

Then I turned on my heel and 
walked into the next room, with 
as much dignity as my small figure 
would allow. 

It was a bedroom, and evidently 
prepared for me; so I drew the 
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bolt of the door, and, I am ashamed 
to say, flung myself on the bed in 
a passion of tears. 

By and by there was a knock on 
the door, and Edith's voice said, 

‘Do let me in, Madge darling! 
Will has gone out again. Do let 
me make his peace with you for 
him.’ 

‘But why did he“act so, Edith ?” 
I cried. ‘Why could he not have 
told me at first that he was Mr. 
Forbes’s brother, and then I should 
have been pleased to have had his 
company? He hasdeceived me, and 
I have been so frank and friendly 
with him. I cannot forget it; and 
he gave me a false name, too.’ 

‘No, Madge; he really is Hugh 
Blair. His full name is William 
Hugh Blair Forbes; rather a long 
one, but all his own.’ 

‘Please do not let us talk of him 
any more; if he is your husband’s 
brother I suppose I must be civil 
to him, and there it will end.’ 

He did not return to the house 
till I had gone to rest. Early next 
morning I sat outside, watching 
such a sunrise across the plains as 
I had never seen before. Edith 
was busy preparing our breakfast, 
for the only female ‘help’ she had 
was up at the ranche. Mike was 
seeing to the horses and preparing 
the ‘ambulanche,’ as he called it, 
for our long drive ; and Mr. Blair 
—as I felt I must persist in calling 
him—was helping Edith, bringing 
in wood and water for her. 

In spite of myself I could not 
help watching him from my seat, 
behind a screen on the verandah. 
His fine powerful frame showed to 
such advantage in the dark-blue 
serge shirt, and the usual long 
boots that came up over his trou- 
sers to the knees. 

Whilst we were breakfasting, 
Edith said to me rather mischiev- 
ously, ‘ You have told me nothing 
yet about your journey, Madge. 
Did you find it tedious and lonely, 
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or did you make any pleasant ac- 
quaintances to while away the time?” 

I feltmy cheeks burn as I glanced 
hurriedly at Hugh. He did not 
look at me, but appeared to be ab- 
sorbed in the carving of a pair of 
prairie chickens. 

‘I was not lonely at all,’ I re- 
plied. ‘ Every one was kind to me; 
and the journey, as far as Chey- 
enne, was very pleasant. There I 
lost the company of the one who 
had been kindest to me; but, by 
one of those odd chances that have 
happened to me more than once 
in my travels, just before reaching 
Cheyenne an Englishwoman came 
to talk to me, who turned out to 
have been a nursemaid in my fa* 
ther’s family when he was a child.’ 

‘How very odd! and was she 
all alone?’ 

*No; her husband and her eld- 
est son were with her. I left them 
at Denver. They have promised to 
look me up when they pass through 
on their way to Texas, where the 
son, “Jim,” has a great herd of 
horses out on the plains.’ 

When I mentioned Jim I could 
not resist looking at Hugh, who 
started violently, changed colour, 
but said nothing ; and I went on 
to tell more about the family. 

His voice sounded very cheerful, 
however, a few minutes later, as 
he asked Edith if we could be 
ready to start for his ranche at two 
in the afternoon. I found it was 
arranged that we were to rest and 
spend the night there, so as to break 
our journey; and also to allow him 
to see to the branding of some year- 
lings early next day before driving 
us on to Craigie-Lea, Edith’s moun- 
tain home. 

Hugh then went into the town 
to see after affairs of his own ; and 
I helped Edith to cook some food 
for our journey, and to set the house 
to rights before leaving it. Then 
we made a good lunch, and at two, 
when Hugh drove the ‘ambulanche’ 
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round to the door, we were ready 
to start, attired in print-dresses, 
and wearing the same huge bonnets 
of coloured gingham that I had 
noticed on the heads of a family 
of Mormon women, jogging over 
Salt Lake desert in a wagon. I 
did not want to put one on; but 
Edith was inexorable, in the in- 
terests of my face and neck, she 
said; and so I complied, though 
I never liked making a guy of 
myself. 

We sat, all three, on the wide 
bench in front, the body of our 
vehicle being full of groceries, my 
things, and a side-saddle, which 
Hugh said was to be put on a lively 
little ‘ broncho’ for my use in the 
mountains. Mike rode her, in ad- 
vance of us, on to the ranche. 

How delightful it was, travelling * 
in this primitive fashion! If only 
I had felt more satisfied with Hugh 
and myself, I should have been 
very happy. 

The gently-rolling ground, dot- 
ted over here and there with 
great grotesque cacti; the clear 
wonderful atmosphere through 
which the Spanish peaks, forty 
miles to the south of us, stood out 
in outlines dark and distinct in 
their isolation on the plains. Be- 
fore us, presently, the Arkansas 
river, winding, calmly and placidly, 
in fair curves; its far-away labours 
and tortures in the awful narrow 
and rocky channel of Grand Can- 
yon all forgotten. A sweet scent 
from a verbena-like flower, that 
blooms all over the dry sandy soil 
here, pervaded the air. 

Our horses pulled well and cheer- 
fully ; and, as we journeyed on, 
Edith, who seems determined to 
heal the breach between the bro- 
ther and me, drew him out art- 
fully, making him tell us many a 
story of his personal adventures 
amongst the wild Indians during 
his frontier life. 

By the time we reached a place 
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called Turkey Creek, where we 
stopped to water the horses and 
to stretch our limbs a little, the 
day had become overcast, and signs 
of a thunderstorm were in the air. 
This was a little alarming, as we 
had soon to pass through a deep 
rocky canyon, which was always 
an awkward place at the best of 
times. 

When we reached the entrance 
to it, we found the stream running 
through so swollen by recent rains 
that the track was almost destroyed. 
Edith had known nothing of this, 
as she always drove down to town 
by an easier but longer road when 
alone. 

Night came on before we were 
half through, the blackness being 
only relieved from time to time by 
‘vivid flashes of lightning. When 
the great gorge was lighted up by 
these, the weird, upright, monu- 
mental-like rocks, for which this 
part of the country is so famous, 
some of white limestone, others of 
a bright-red colour, stood out in 
awful relief all around us. The 
rushing of the stream; the loud 
bursts of thunder ; Hughi’s voice, 
urging and encouraging the troubled 
horses ; the terrible beauty of the 
canyon, when the lightning illumi- 
nated it,—all made a scene never 
to be forgotten. 

Now and then we had to go cau- 
tiously along a steep ‘siding’ to 
avoid the water, and Edith would 
call to me to cling with both arms 
round her waist whilst she held on 
to the side of the wagon. It was 
fortunate that Hugh knew his ground 
as he did; and yet he had con- 
stantly to go on ahead of the horses 
to feel his way in the darkness, 
Mike being miles in advance of us 
by this time. 

Sometimes the wagon had to go 
down some apparently impossible 
descent, where the water had washed 
away the soil. Then, lest we should 
be shaken, Hugh would make us 
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get out. At length I was evidently 
so tired that he insisted on lifting 
me out in his arms, like a baby, 
and, setting me down on the ground, 
bade me stay quietly where he placed 
me till he came back for me. At 
first I was very active and inde- 
pendent, but fatigue and nervous- 
ness soon made me perfectly pas- 
sive in his hands. 

At last we emerged on the open 
ground again, but then there was 
the Arkansas to cross; and it was 
greatly swollen. I could not see 
it, but the rushing of its waters 
sounded badly to my unaccustomed 
ears. 

Down a steep bit of bank we 
plunged into what I surely thought 
must be destruction ; but the horses 
were stanch and firm ; they knew 
they were near home, and they 
pulled bravely across the rapid 
river, now deeper than usual. 

‘Hold fast! cried Edith ; and 
with a jerk we were landed on the 
opposite bank. 

* Now you can see the light in 
my log-cabin, Miss Wilson,’ said 
Hugh. 

Whilst my eye sought the wel- 
come bright spot in the darkness, 
we were nearly upset by one wheel 
going over a fallen tree-trunk, and 
I feared we were yet to come to 
grief. 

When at last the horses pulled 
up at the cabin, and Hugh in- 
sisted on lifting me out once more, 
I was so thankful to be safely 
housed, and so grateful to him for 
his clever management of the 
horses, that I could not help cling- 
ing to his two hands a moment 
after he had set me gently down. 

He hurried away to the horses’ 
heads, and Edith cried, ‘ And pray, 
am I supposed to need no help, 
Will? 

It was a very comical place, this 
home of Hugh’s. A long log hut, 
consisting of a single room, with a 
great open fireplace at one end, in 
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which burnt knots of pitch-pine, 
that lighted up the place splen- 
didly. Over these was hung a big 
black kettle, that sang away cheer- 
ily. A blind old bulldog, after 
having greeted his master with wild 
delight, lay down again in front of 
it beside a sleepy old cat. I could 
not imagine where we should all 
sleep, as I saw no beds anywhere. 

Whilst we rested a little by the 
fire Mike looked to the horses, a 
herdsman began to prepare our 
supper, and Hugh brought out two 
camp bed-stretchers, which he fit- 
ted up for us in notime. Then he 
fixed a long plaid across the cabin, 
half way, and our sleeping-apart- 
ment was ready. 

I felt too much excited to sleep 
that night, and the next morning, 
when I wanted to get up, I was 
very feverish and full of pain. 

Edith made me lie down again, 
and by and by brought me some 
tea, saying that Will said we must 
stay where we were for the day ; 
Mike would go on to Craigie-Lea 
in the afternoon, and tell them 
there that we should follow next 
day. 

‘Put on your dressing-gown, 
dear,’ said Edith, an hour later; 
‘then Will will take down our cur- 
tain, and you can lie and amuse 
yourself by watching him empty 
his great trunk ; he is going to look 
for some medicine for you there. 
I should like you to see what a 
rancheman’s chest is like.’ 

Certainly it was a most curious 
omnium gatherum, The medicine- 
chest had not been in requisition 
for some years, it would seem ; and 
lay like hope quite at the bottom 
of the box. Out came books, pho- 
tographs, a dress suit, an Indian 
scalp (of the long straight black 
hair that makes those Ute Indians 
look such a hateful mixture of the 
man and the woman), a hideous 
necklet composed of the great-toe 
bones of defunct warriors, a long 
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watchguard made of the hair of a 
poor Indian squaw, some arrows 
stained with human blood, a gor- 
geously embroidered Mexican sad- 
dle-cloth, a bundle of fine linen 
shirts yellow with lying by, and, 
last of all, the medicine-chest. 

After Hugh had administered a 
dose, which he said was sure to 
make me better, he went with the 
herdsmen to drive the cattle into 
the corral, in order to brand the 
yearlings. Soon he returned, say- 
ing that if I felt better he would 
improvise a comfortable seat for 
me outside the corral, in order that 
I might ‘ assist’ at the process. 

My displeasure towards Hugh 
was certainly vanishing fast. How 
could I well feel angry with a man 
who was so good to me? Why 
should I not have as happy a time 
as I could in these very outlandish 
but delightful regions, before I 
started again on my lonely journey 
towards that dull, respectable, con- 
ventional life, whither my steps 
were tending only too rapidly ? 

So I gave myself up to the plea- 
sure of watching his strong supple 
figure, as, mounted on horseback, 
‘lariat’ in hand, he wheeled about 
hither and thither within the corral. 
When a poor trembling yearling 
was secured and bound, after a 
struggle between man and beast, 
which was curious to watch, the 
red-hot branding-iron was applied. 
I suppose it does not hurt much; 
but the smell of scorched skin and 
singed hair was not agreeable, and 
I was glad when the panting quiv- 
ering creatures had gone through 
their ordeal. 

After this business was satisfac- 
torily accomplished, Edith said 
that she must go and cook our 
dinner. Mike brought round my 
*broncho ; and Hugh said he 
wished to take me to have a drink 
at the celebrated effervescing soda 
and iron spring, which was on his 
land, about two miles away. 
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We rode off gently, stopping 
under a clump of cottonwood-trees 
down by the river to gather some 
branches of fruit blossom, and to 
note the promise of a plentiful vint- 
age on the wild vines that hung in 
festoons from the trees. Then we 
paced on, slowly and dreamily, side 
by side, to the wonderful spring. 

Hugh took our horses and 
tethered them not far away ; and 
then, filling his cup, he bade me 
drink. It was delightfully refresh- 
ing and exhilarating. 

‘Do not fear to take too much,’ 
he said. ‘It will only do you good. 
Our herdsmen and teamsters will 
keep from drinking as long as they 
can, before coming on one of these 
springs, so as to be able to drink 
as much as possible.’ 

As I drank, Hugh began hum- 
ming softly an old English air that 
made me tremble and put down 
the cup. 

‘Do you know my song?’ he 
asked. 

It was ‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes ; and I both knew and 
loved it; but I could not trust 
myself to talk about it. I had 
confessed to myself during the 
last long sleepless night that I 
loved this man, whom I had only 
known for eight days; and the 
thought was humiliating to me, 
so I said irrelevantly, 

‘You have not yet told me how 
you knew me on the train; for I 
feel sure you did so, when you 
offered me the tea at Truckee.’ 

‘I had looked at your likeness 
in Edith’s room so often that I re- 
cognised you at once. My busi- 
ness in Nevada detained me so 
long that I was only able to get as 
far as Sacramento on my way to- 
wards you. There I joined your 
train, Edith having told me on 
which day you were to leave.’ 

‘You might have introduced 
— to me then, however,’ I 
said. 


A Railroad Idyll. 


‘ To tell the truth, finding I was 
too late to get to San Francisco, 
and to ask Dr. Armstrong to con- 
fide you to my care, as I had in- 
tended, I thought I should like you 
to learn to know me, and to trust 
in me, for my own sake, without 
hearing who I was.’ 

‘And why did you forsake me 
at Cheyenne?’ I asked, though I 
thought I could guess the reason. 

He took my hand in his. I 
began to tremble again, and had 
no power to withdraw it. 

‘I love you, Madge; and I was 
angry when I saw you with a 
stranger.’ 

He drew me to him; and in 
that long close embrace my love 
too was told without a word. 

The spring bubbled on; the 
cup lay on the ground unheeded, 
whilst 
‘ The thirst that from the soul doth rise 

Doth ask a drink divine.’ 

At last I remembered Edith and 
the dinner she was cooking, that 
must have been ready long ago. 

When we reached the cabin she 
came out, fully prepared to scold 
us for keeping the dinner waiting 
so long; but the experienced little 
woman soon saw something in both 
our faces that made her forget the 
dinner. 

‘O, how happy I am, dear, dear 
Madge! This is just what I have 
longed for !" 


‘And do you think you can 
make up your mind for the life of 
a rancheman's wife, in a log-cabin, 
dearest ?? asked Hugh, as we sat 
together under the cottonwood- 
trees, watching the setting sun. 

Both eyes and lips answered him 
in a way that seemed to give com- 
plete satisfaction. 

‘But, you know, I must keep 
my promise to my father, and go 
to England, for a time, at least,’ I 
added presently. 

‘But not alone, Madge. My 
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wife shall never travel alone again, 
if I can help it.’ 

‘I am not your wife yet, Hugh.’ 

He had his own way again, how- 
ever, just as he seemed to have 
had from the first. 

Three months later we were 
married at the little Episcopalian 
church in Pueblo. He went to 
England with me. We visited 
aunt Mary, who was charmed with 
my frontiers man ; did a great deal 
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of sightseeing together; and re- 
turned to our ranche on the 
Arkansas, which had been en- 
larged a little during our absence. 
There we spent the winter. The 
summer home will be a dairy-farm 
on the mountains, which my hus- 
band bought as a wedding present 
for me. 

At this moment I do not believe 
there is a happier woman in the 
world than Marjory Forbes. 


TO CASTARA., 


——_——_——_ 


WHILE yet my heart with youthful joyance beat 
Beneath the sunshine of thy gentle eyes, 

While ev’ry passing smile methought more sweet 
Than that scarce past—behold, there doth uprise, 
Like dread simoom across the Southern skies, 

A cloud that hides their brightness evermore. 

No other beacon lights the perilous shore ; 

No other hand, across the midnight sea 
Of sorrow stretched, howe’er so pityingly, 

Can bear me to that shrine where I adore. 
Ah, fair Castara ! Maid of Charity ! 

Is ev’ry hope, is ev'ry blessing o’er 
That Fortune promised with Love's infancy ? 

Wilt hold no fair white hand of mercy unto me ? 


PAUL MOCH. 





BY THE LIGHT OF THE MOON. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PIGSKIN AND WILLOW,’ 


‘I po wish to goodness somebody 
would take him away. There will 
be mischief if he stops much 
longer. I never saw him like this 
before.’ 

© Who ?—like what, Mark ?” 

‘Why, the Squire.’ 

‘What is the matter now? Is 
he in one of his mad fits? Has he 
done any damage ?” 

‘No. And that is the worst of 
it. When he takes it into his head 
to wreck a dinner-service, or to 
play Aunt Sally with the glass, I 
do not so much mind, so long as 
nobody is hurt. Such amusement 
calms him, and he always pays the 
bill” 

The speakers were Mark Hart- 
brook and Jane, his wife, host and 
hostess of the Whinridge Arms, 
Thornford. The scene of their 
anxious interview, their own small 
snuggery behind the bar, the time 
of it, an evening in April. The 
Thornford Hunt meeting had taken 
place that day, and it was now 
‘after dinner’ with the stewards and 
their friends in the principal room 
of the Whinridge Arms. 

Hartbrook had abundant cause 
for anxiety. The Squire, of whom 
he and his wife spoke, handsome 
Gustavus Whinridge of Thornford 
Hall, was their landlord, and Mark's 
former master. A warm-hearted 
generous-natured fellow, imbued 
with old-world ideas of honour, he 
was, unhappily for his personal 
peace and the habitual comfort of 
those with whom he was brought 
in contact, handicapped with a hot 
head and a spirit that brooked 
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not the least contradiction. For 
all his intermittent wildnesses— 
which would of course have been 
harmonious traits in a character of 
heroic mould, had he come into 
the world at the proper time, three 
or four centuries earlier—there 
were few persons in and about 
Thornford who did not speak af- 
fectionately of the Squire. There 
was not his ‘marrow’ to be found 
in those parts as a sportsman when 
he had youth to serve him; and 
now he was grown old and some-’ 
what stiff in the joints he could, as 
his idolaters expressed it, take his 
own part with the best of them. 
Although he was now shortleg in 
the Thornford Eleven, there was a 
time when he was equally good in 
any part of the field, and he is still 
to be relied on to face the fastest 
bowling without pads, and con- 
front it with a rock-like defence. 
Albeit increased bulk had some- 
what hindered his triumphs in con- 
nection with the Noble Science, he 
was as good as ever on the 12th 
and kindred days. But his ‘ awk- 
ward times’ are a trouble to his 
friends, as Mark Hartbrook knows. 

‘He and young Dykely are fly- 
ing at each other, Jenny; and how 
the row will end, / don’t know.’ 

‘ What, the Captain ? queried 
Mrs. Hartbrook, with a look of 
alarm. 

‘Yes,’ replied mine host. ‘You 
know there’s been bad blood be- 
tween the pair ever since Marl got 
six months for poaching on Dykely’s 
land. Although the Squire is a dur- 
able hand at preserving, he never 
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forgave him for prosecuting that 
young scamp.’ 

‘I never quite knew why Mr. 
Whinridge took so much trouble 
over that business.’ 

*O, that was natural enough ! 
Mar!’s mother nursed Miss Augusta, 
the Squire’s only daughter, and was 
with her when she died at Madeira. 
The old woman went to the Squire 
when her son was taken, and im- 
plored him with tears in her eyes 
to save the bad lot from being sent 
to prison. He promised he would, 
and I know how he tried. When 
he found that Dykely would not 
budge an inch from his position, 
although he did pledge his word 
that the lad should go for a soldier, 
or be sent out of the country any 
way, he got Vellumly to engage 
Riverags the Q.C. to defend Marl, 
and went into the witness-box him- 
self, and spoke for the son of his 
daughter’s nurse. ‘That had some 
effect, I suppose, for Marl only 
got six months—if they’d given 
him his due, it would have been 
years instead of months ; but Squire 
Whinridge never forgave Captain 
Dykely.’ 

‘ What are they disputing about?” 

‘Why, the Hunt Cup.’ 

‘But if Dykely won, he beat 
nothing from the Hall.’ 

‘That’s nothing to do with it. 
The Squire means mischief to- 
night. Go it!’ continued he, apos- 
trophising a bell, which shook above 
his head with unusual violence. 
‘I know whose hand is at the other 
end of that wire. I must go; if 
anybody else faced him at this 
moment something dreadful would 
happen.’ 

Hereupon the bell was shaken 
with augmented ferocity. 

‘All right. I am coming, Gus- 
tavus the Terrible.’ 

With which satirical observation 
Mark Hartbrook vanished. 

The scene in the dining-room 
as mine host entered was literally 
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one of admired disorder. Halfa 
dozen men were speaking at once, 
and two members of the company 
were accentuating their remarks by 
means of gestures that betokened 
anger. One was the Squire, who 
had risen his height—-upwards of 
six feet—and was standing with his 
back to the uncertain mirror at 
the president’s end of the table, 
confronting, with flushed face and 
dangerous eyes, his opponent, Cap- 
tain Dykely, a thin-lipped, dark- 
haired, wiry man of pallid com- 
plexion. The voices could scarcely 
be said to mingle ; Whinridge’s was 
at the top of the entire discordant 
chorus of expostulation. He turned 
as Hartbrook entered, and, pass- 
ing one hand through his yet luxu- 
riant curls—in colour a slightly 
grizzled auburn—he folded his 
arms across his chest, and said, 

‘ Hartbrook, I want you.’ 

‘I am at your service, sir. 

‘My friend’—a slightly sinister 
emphasis on the word friend —‘ my 
friend Captain Dykely and myself 
have had a dispute, and we want 
you to decide it.’ 

‘If you can,’ interposed the Cap- 
tain, in a voice and manner that a 
less irritable person than the Squire 
would have deemed exasperating. 

‘I know he can, sir; and that 
ought to suffice. Now listen. You 
were on the holm to-day, and you 
saw the race for the Cup ?’ 

*T did, sir.’ 

‘Very good. Now what do 
you know about Fluefaker, Captain 
Dykely’s horse? Is he not—’ 

‘Squire! — Squire |’ protested 
several of the company. 

‘You are right, gentlemen. I 
will not put a leading question. 
Well—Fluefaker ?” 

‘Is a son of Agrimony and Fluff. 
Did nothing as a two-year-old. 
Was beaten when he was backed 
by the public, and won a couple of 
plates when he wasn’t, at three. 
Was bought out of a selling race, 
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and tried over hurdles at four. 
That is all I know. How he 
came to be qualified to run to-day 
for the Hunt Cup is what I do not 
know.’ 

‘What did I say, gentlemen? 
That this horse was not a genuine 
hunter. That having been out a 
few times and looked on, whereby 
he got that trumpery certificate 
from a M.F.H., was not a proper 
qualification; and I repeat my 
words,’ here Mr. Whinridge brought 
his fist down upon the board with 
a defiant vigour that made the 
glasses jingle again. ‘ Why, gentle- 
men, at equitable weights this 
patched-up crock of a leather-flap- 
per would not have the least chance 
against an honest hunter over a 
fair line of country.’ 

‘He can be matched against 
anything you have got in your 
stable, when and where you please,’ 
exclaimed Captain Dykely, by this 
time thoroughly roused. 

‘Hecan,can he?’ almostshrieked 
the Squire. ‘ Then you are on, sir. 
Hang it, I’ll run you for the Cup, 
and back mine for a hundred !’ 

‘Yes ! replied the Captain, with 
energy. ‘Catch weights. Name 
your time.’ 

‘Name my time? Of course I 
will. My time, Captain Dykely, 
is ¢o-night, one hour after moon- 
rise !’ 

Perhaps the only person present 
who was amazed at this apparently 
insane speech was he whom (after 
the speaker) it concerned most, 
even Captain Dykely. To the 
others—and especially to Hart- 
brook, who audibly chuckled—the 
Squire’s impetuous seizure of the 
offer and fierce determination to 
have the wager settled out of hand, 
appeared quite a matter of course. 

In response to a question put to 
one of the stewards, who lived some 
distance from Thornford, as to 
whether heintended stopping to see 
the match, there was a loud shout 
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of ‘There! To be sure he will. And 
so will all of us. We would not 
miss the race for worlds.’ In the 
midst of the hubbub, Whinridge, 
his whole frame vibrating with joy- 
ous excitement, left the room, tak- 
ing Hartbrook with him. Dykely 
followed their example, with a grave 
air of deliberation that betrayed 
his awakened concern. He already 
repented him of his rashness. He 
felt, to quote the language of the 
turf, that ‘ he had been rushed’ into 
making the wager by the exasperat- 
ing taunts of the Squire ; and, look- 
ing at the ‘arrangement’ from a 
strictly sporting point of view, he 
began to have grave doubts of the 
issue. His own horse was none 
the better for the race that was in 
him, and he was completely in the 
dark about Whinridge’s champion. 

Fluefaker might have to meet a 
fresh horse; the Squire owned a 
strongish stud, which was seldom 
short of work. Then, a moonlight 
match! Who ever heard of such 
a thing? Well, although he was 
not a Jack Mytton, he was game 
to see the thing through, idiotic as 
it looked. The match was pay or 
play, and the Thornford Hunt 
Cup should never adorn the Whin- 
ridge sideboard if Ae could help it. 
There was one element in the affair 
that favoured him. He knew the 
line of country, and if the moon 
behaved herself, there was no dan- 
ger of his going on the wrong side 
of the flag. 

Squire Whinridge was conferring 
with Hartbrook in a private room. 

‘Now, Mark, attend to me. T 
shall want you to help me through 
with this business. What are you 
smiling at, you knave? I suppose 
you think your old master has lost 
his head again. No, no; I mean 
to show you all, as well as that 
flashy Captain down-stairs, that I 
know what I am about. Where is 
Crowe ?” 

‘ Awaiting your orders.’ 
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‘And Appletart?—O, I can 
guess. With his mouth in the 
manger.’ He rang the bell pe- 
remptorily. ‘Tell Crowe,’ he said 
to the neat-handed Phillis who 
obeyed the summons, ‘to tie up 
Appletart’s head at once, and then 
come to me.’ 

‘Why, sir, you surely don’t—’ 

‘ Have a care, or you'll head the 
fox. Ido mean to run Appletart, 
if that is what you are aiming at. 
He was a bad third to-day, but his 
jockey did not ride him out fora 
place, or else I think he might 
have been second. However, we'll 
discover to-night whether the 
weights won’t just bring the pair 
together.’ 

* But, sir—the jockey ?” 

‘Ha! that’s where you are, is 
it? Well, I own that the jockey 
is rather an important feature in 
the case. Tell me—what do you 
think of me for the mount ?” 

‘You, sir! replied Hartbrook, 
with an expression of horror. ‘Why, 
you would be done by the length 
of a street. You ride fifteen stone 
if you ride an ounce.’ 

‘No, no, no! Not as bad as 
that, Mark. However, wait. The 
jockey will be ready, never fear. 
The moon rises at eleven, and we 
have therefore nearly six hours to 
look about us. By this time Crowe 
will have abridged Appletart’s sup- 
per. Look in, and then send here.’ 

Mark was nonplussed, as he told 
his wife when he returned to the 
snuggery. Squire Whinridge play- 
ing the very deuce and destroying 
things, he could understand ; but 
Squire Whinridge going about his 
work in ¢hat business-like manner, 
he could not understand. 

‘He must have his knife pretty 
deep into this Captain Dykely, 
Jeuny, or he would not take so 
much trouble to get the better of 
him ; for, mind you, the Squire is 
not one of the besting sort. But 
how he is to do it, 7 don’t know. 
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They bar professional jockeys ; and 
where he is going to pick up a 
feather amongst the amateurs here- 
abouts puzzles me. All our good 
performers are on the meaty side. 
And a feather he must be, Jenny, 
to make the match a certainty.’ 

The news of the novel match 
spread rapidly through the town, 
and attracted to the recognised 
centre of operations, the Whin- 
ridge Arms, crowds of sportsmen 
and idlers of all classes anxious to 
hear ‘the rights of it.” Upon the 
simple facts of the case there arose, 
as the moments sped, an airy super- 
structure of fiction, chiefly referring 
to the conditions of the forthcom- 
ing struggle, which would have 
done credit to the inventive powers 
of an American interviewer. If 
the moon did not rise, the match 
was to be ridden by torchlight. 
Each jockey was to carry a light, 
like a locomotive engine’s, in order 
that the judge might see that 
neither of them went outside the 
track. These, with other state- 
ments equally picturesque, sufficed 
to divert the steadily increasing 
company during the time which 
intervened before that appointed 
for dropping the flag. Hartbrook 
profited hugely by the excitement. 
Every drop of the remarkable be- 
verage which had been specially 
provided for the races was un- 
grumblingly consumed ‘on the 
premises,’ a source of deep com- 
mercial consolation to the mind of 
Mrs. Hartbrook, albeit she did not 
by any means relish the idea of 
serving such customers with the 
best ale at the price of the singular 
fluid just mentioned. 

Both Crowe and the Captain’s 
man—a taciturn person named 
Widgeon—were made much of by 
a company laudably desirous of 
obtaining what is known in sport- 
ing circles as the straight tip; but 
neither of the persistently cate- 
chised servitors afforded the in- 
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quirers any substantial satisfaction 
in the shape of answers. Crowe 
and Widgeon either knew nothing, 
or they were acting—reticently— 
under orders. The moon arose 
precisely at the time appointed by 
the local almanac, a circumstance 
that did not escape the admiring 
notice of those natives of Thorn- 
ford who rather looked upon the 
placid orb itself as local property, 
and a movement was thereupon 
made towards the racecourse. But 
where was the Squire? From the 
moment he, Hartbrook, Captain 
Dykely, and William Heckler, the 
starter (who was on this occasion 
to act as judge), had arranged the 
modus operandi, he had _ been 
missing. His last words were, 

‘I don’t care who starts them. 
Appoint whom you please. Mark, 
you tell Crowe to walk the horse 
up to the course in time. I shall 
be with you an hour after moon- 
rise, by Heckler’s watch ; and if I 
am not, I forfeit.’ 

He thereupon strode down- 
stairs at a rapid rate, leapt into the 
waiting saddle, and rode off. He 
was gone before any of the few 
spectators ofhis departure had given 
his probable destination a thought. 
Mark, however, who observed the 
proceeding from one of the bar- 
windows, smote his thigh with en- 
ergy, and exclaimed, 

‘Jenny, Jenny, my girl, I can 
see it all.’ 

‘Can you?’ replied that esti- 
mable lady, in tones of cool cyni- 
cism. ‘I am delighted. Only, the 
next time you see it all, whatever 
that may be, oblige me by doing 
so in a quietermanner. You have 
broken one of our best jugs.’ 

‘Da— that is, never mind the 
jug. Squire Whinridge, I can see 
it all!’ 

‘See what? queried his spouse 
irately. 

‘Why, the jockey! 
Grimstowe ?” 


Where is 
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‘7 don’t know. There—get out 
of my way. You are neither use 
nor ornament here. Go and look 
for your Grimstowe.’ 

Nathaniel Grimstowe, Thorn- 
ford’s one ‘member of Tatter- 
sall’s and the leading turf clubs,’ 
was a continual cause of bickering 
between mine host and hostess of 
the Whinridge Arms. Mrs. Hart- 
brook did not approve of wagering 
on horseracing, except when it 
meant her husband’s winning some- 
thing handsome for himself and a 
new dress for her; and as those 
pleasant results had not recently 
followed Mark’s speculations on 
the turf, she, attributing his ill- 
fortune to the malign influence of 
Nathaniel Grimstowe, had learnt 
‘to hate the very sound’ of that 
operator's ‘name.’ Hartbrook 
duly found Mr. Grimstowe, and, 
after a wordy combat with him con- 
cerning ‘ the price’ of something, an 
entry made in a small oblong book 
showed that they had transacted 
business together. Thereafter, until 
a general exodus of his customers 
apprised him of the rising of the 
moon, the quondam servant of 
Gustavus Whinridge, Esq., went 
about his work with a countenance 
that beamed with unspeakable 
complacency. Hesuggested Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Miller’— 

‘ The slow wise smile that round about 
His rosy forehead curled and curled, 


Seemed half within and half without, 
And fuli of dealings with the world.’ 


He believed that he had seen the 
cards in the Squire’s hand, and on 
the strength of that conviction he 
had backed him to win the trick. 
He was positive (the language of 
his meditations was strongly fla- 
voured with striking, if not always 
coherent, metaphor) that ‘his 
journey at least he had got Mr. 
Nathaniel Grimstowe, in a line, on 
toast.’ 

It wanted but twenty minutes of 
the stroke of midnight by Heck- 
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ler’s watch, and still the Squire 
came not. Standing about in ani- 
mated groups in the paddock on 
Windyholm, the Thornford race- 
course, were many of what might 
be termed the upper circles of sport- 
ing society, eagerly discussing the 
chances of the coming encounter ; 
and as the moments sped, bring- 
ing the ‘one hour after moonrise’ 
excitingly near, wondering whether 
the match would come off after all. 
Fluefaker, ready for action, was 
being led about by the faithful 
Widgeon in one corner of the pad- 
dock, while Appletart, in his clcth- 
ing, was being kept gently moving 
at the opposite corner; Crowe, of 
course, in jealous attendance. l- 
though there was not a man pre- 
sent who had not seen the race 
for the Hunt Cup, most of them 
criticised the nags with that im- 
pressive air of professional know- 
ingness exhibited by a group of 
Newmarket touts when an un- 
familiar candidate for the Guineas 
makes his first appearance on the 
classic Heath. Second in order of 
interest to the two flyers was Cap- 
tainDykely. He was fully equipped 
for the fray, and had been on view 
for some time. It was evident to 
the skilled eyes that scanned him 
that he had made his toilette with 
uncommon care. ‘Looks like 
business,’ observed a critic of 
stably appearance to a grave and 
silent auditory of three listeners. 
*Couldn’t have been more particu- 
lar if it was the Derby he was going 
to have a fly at. See his goloshes ?” 
The interlocuted Aad seen those 
uncouth casings. ‘The ground is 
not so sticky as all that comes to. 
Suppose he is afraid of carrying an 
ounce of clay on his boots? Well, 
I like a cove that takes care of his 
precious self. He means to have 
a good look in and no mistake.’ 
The subject of these not un- 
complimentary observations con- 
versed in low tones with the Mar- 
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quis of Gules, one of the stewards, 
who was present in response to 
the Captain's urgent invitation. 

‘Do you think he means to for- 
feit, Dykely ? 

‘I really cannot say ; it certainly 
looks uncommonly like a forfeit. 
But there is no accounting for any- 
thing that a Whinridge does.’ 

‘Upon my word I think you are 
right,’ replied his lordship. ‘ By 
the way, have you and he smoked 
the calumet over that poacher- 
fellow ?” 

‘Not a bit of it, rejoined the 
Captain. ‘ And it is my belief, now 
that I can be calm on the subject, 
—I was anything but tnat when I 
gorged the bait,—that he meant 
this match as a sort of Rowland 
for my Oliver.’ 

‘But where is he? 
goes the quarter !’ 

The sound of the chimes, as 
it floated on the gentle night 
breeze from the tower of Thorn- 
ford parish church across Windy- 
holm, was heard and noted by the 
crowd, now wrought up _ into 
a nervous state of expectancy 
by the continued absence of the 
Squire. Hartbrook, unshaken un- 
til this moment in his trust in the 
absentee’s turning up in time, be- 
gan to waver. Something had hap- 
pened. Confound that Grimstowe. 
His bet with him was p.p. What 
would his wife say ? 

A sound of wheels. ‘ Hurrah ? 

‘The cheer was not thrown away. 
It was the Squire, driving a dog- 
cart at a rate which an officer of . 
the county constabulary would 
have pronounced dangerous, had 
anybody évf the Squire held the 
ribbons. He pulled up by the 
paddock-rails, and, leaping out, 
turned to assist his companion to 
alight, saying as he did so, 

‘Hartbrook, where are you? 
Take care of these. Now, Redgy, 
come with me.’ 

‘Why, it’s his son Reginald 


Ah, there 
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In the hubbub caused by the 
arrival of Mr. Whinridge and his 
youngest son, a pale thin boy of 
about twelve years of age, it was 
by no means easy for the princi- 
pals in the little drama to make 
the preparations necessary for 
raising the curtain. 

Hartbrook, proud of his office, 
carried a light racing-saddle and its 
necessary ‘accompaniments,’ and, 
walking by the side of the youth, fol- 
lowed the Squire into the paddock. 

‘I guessed it would be you, 
Master Redgy,’ said Hartbrook, in 
a gleeful whisper; ‘and I’ve backed 
you. It’s a splendid moon, and 
you know the track.’ 

‘I should think I did, Mark. 
And you too,eh? Recollect when 
I would insist on your taking me 
the whole line, you on old Goliath 
and I on my pony Lilliput? And 
how frightened mamma was ; and 
how the guv. tipped me a sov., eh, 
Mark ?” 

Hartboook’s memory was fully 
as retentive of those forbidden ad- 
ventures as the boy’s, but he did 
not consider this an appropriate 
occasion for refreshing it. 

‘ Yes, yes, of course I remember, 
Master Redgy. Fine times they 
were. Now tell me, what does 
the Squire really say about the 
match?” 

‘He has no doubt of Appletart’s 
ability, but—’ 

‘He has of yours ?” 

‘Not exactly that. He thinks 
the exploit is rather too much for 
my years, and’ (whispering) ‘ that 
the Captain would have no objec- 
tion to taking a mean advantage 
of this infant if he saw the oppor- 
tunity. O, I must tell you—such 
a lark! Iwas out at a dinner- 
party with mamma and Gretty 
when the guv. got to the Hall to- 
night. So what does he do but 
gets into a tail-coat himself and 
comes to fetch us home, he said. 
We were hurried off, I can tell 
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you. And sent to bed at once. 
Mamma thinks he is going round 
with the keepers, and that I’m in 
bed !’ p 

By this time they had reached 
the paddock. The Squire’s arrival 
was greeted quite as fervently as, 
if more quietly than, it had been 
by the crowd outside. He shook 
hands with Lord Gules, expressed 
his delight at knowing that his lord- 
ship had consented to act as starter, 
and then faced the Captain. 

‘Now, Captain Dykely, shall we 
get ready ?” 

‘Your jockey, Mr. Whinridge ?’ 

‘Is my son Reginald. Have 
you any objection to him ? 

‘Every objection, Mr. Whin- 
ridge. When I made this—I don’t 
mind admitting it—stupid match, 
it was not with the idea that I was 
going to have for an opponent a 
mere child.’ 

‘Child or not, he rides.’ 

‘I am no more achild than he 
is, papa!’ exclaimed the boy. ‘IfI 
can ride, what more does he want ?” 

* Hear, hear ? cried the crowd. 

‘ Jf you can ride!’ said Captain 
Dykely, with a sneer. 

‘ Dykely,’ interposed Lord Gules, 
‘I must say that, according to the 
terms of the match, you are bound 
to accept Whinridge’s jockey, or 
forfeit.’ 

‘Very well,’ rejoined Dykely 
sullenly, ‘very well. If the baby 
breaks his neck I am not to blame, 
mind. Let us get it over.’ 

There was a stampede on the 
part of the auditors at these words 
in the direction of the two most 
formidable obstacles in the track, 
a made fence at the beginning of 
the straight run-in, and the brook 
on the far side. The boy, giving 
up his overcoat and hat to Hart- 
brook, and putting on a silk cap 
which he produced from his poc- 
ket, presently appeared, like his 
opponent, fully equipped for action. 
In default of silk he wore a thin 
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jersey, but otherwise it would have 
been impossible to find fault with 
his appearance. His father gave 
him a leg up, and then walked by 
his side to the starting-post, where 
Lord Gules was already waiting 
with the flag. 

‘Redgy, my dear,’ said the old 
fellow, in a voice that was strangely 
husky, ‘you heard what that brute 
said about your breaking your 
neck ?” 

* Yes, pa.’ 

‘Well, Redgy, itmade me feel that 
I possibly was wrong in subjecting 
you to such a risk. I should never 
forgive myself if anything happened 
to you, and I am sure your mother 
would never forgive me. Now, 
Redge, although you have but the 
years of a child, you are not with- 
out a man’s sense—don’t mind me 
at all. If you have any doubt, 
jump off, and I'll throw up the 
match.’ 

‘Papa, you must let me ride! 
After what that fellow said it would 
be too bad to be prevented from 
showing him up. Never fear. I'll 
stick on !’ 

* Redge, your hand.’ 

The boy placed his hand in that 
of his father, who grasped the warm 
little palm with fervour, and gently 
drawing down the lad’s head, kissed 
him. The man and boy understood 
each other. It was seldom Gus- 
tavus Whinridge was betrayed into 
such an exhibition of what he would 
have termed feminine weakness; 
but the boy knew what this de- 
monstration meant far better than 
if it had been expressed in the 
tenderest words. 

Completely out of the view and 
hearing of the people, who by this 
time thronged the stand, the Squire 
imparted his final orders. 

‘Keep with him, but not too 
close, for the first mile, and then 
come away as hard as you can 
pelt. It is a splendid moon—al- 
most as light as day—and you 
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ought to do the journey without 
the least mistake. Now, Redge, 
my own dear boy, show them what 
sort of metal you are made of.’ 

Without another word he left 
his son and Captain Dykely to 
amble their way to the starting- 
post, and mounting a hack which 
Crowe had in readiness, cantered 
across to a bit of rising ground 
near the brook, where he could 
obtain an excellent view of at least 
three parts of ‘ the country.’ About 
the same time Widgeon, Captain 
Dykely’s man, ‘a durable hand at 
a bet, and one of the win-tie-or- 
wrangle fraternity’ (this was Hart- 
brook’s unsolicited testimonial to 
character), was deep in an endea- 
vour toadvise Superintendent Pom- 
pert of the Thornford Constabu- 
lary in the matter of the probable 
behaviour of a restless multitude 
already gathered around the two 
ends of the water-jump. 

‘You see, super, my governor, 
the Capt’in, is nervous; and the 
nag he’s a-riding is nervous; so if 
I was you, super—excuse my mak- 
ing so bold—I'd pot most of my 
men by that there brook to keep 
the crowd quiet.’ 

‘Thank you, my man,’ replied the 
superintendent, in freezing tones, 
‘I have made my arrangements.’ 

‘O, have you, Mr. Pompey-and- 
Ceesar?’ rejoined Widgeon, in a safe 
whisper, as he turned aside and left 
the lofty officer to his own devices. 
‘Then I'll bet a pound toa shillin’ 
some of those boys there'll un- 
make ’em. Go along, old turnip- 
tops; keep that bull’s-eye quiet, 
can’t you? That's enough to make 
any hoss shy.’ 

The remark is addressed to one 
of the superintenident’s most zeal- 
ous subordinates—a young man 
new to the force—who is acting 
to-night as though he considered 
the plentitui production of disturb- 
ing fireworks part of his duty. 
Widgeon takes a front place by 
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the brook. Crowe does likewise. 
Behind them and a group, three 
deep, of mere spectators, is Gus- 
tavus Whinridge, a prominent ob- 
ject in the silver-and-gray land- 
scape as he stands motionless, wait- 
ing for the shout that is to signal 
the start. It comes at last. ‘They 
are off!’ and the Squire, his eye- 
sight made keenly telescopic by 
the love he bears to his boy, cranes 
forward hungrily, and, missing no 
incident of the hattle, begins in 
spirit to ride the race himself. 

‘That will do, Redgy boy ; that 
will do! Let him make the run- 
ning! Now then, wider, wider, 
Redge! Keep away from his 
whip-hand. How gloriously that 
son of mine rides, to be sure— 
likeaman! ‘Vow THEN! Capital, 
cap-i-tal! Ah, only just over, 
Redgy. The next take-off must be 
better judged than that, or you will 
be spilled, to a certainty. Now 
they are out of sight.’ 

TheSquire knew every inch ofthe 
country over which the two horses 
were galloping ; therefore his guesses 
at what they were doing, so long 
as the nags remained in view, were 
curiously accurate. ‘To the other 
spectators, Heckler the judge and 
Hartbrook perhaps excepted, the 
incidents of the race were unsup- 
ported guess-work of the rough- 
est description; the grotesquely 
shifting shadows which were cast 
by the two horses rendering obtain- 
ing an exact idea of the precise 
positions of the pair a matter of 
impossibility. 

‘Here they come !’ shouted the 
Squire, in a strangled voice. ‘Here 
they come, and my boy is leading! 
Let him have it, Redgy! Lose 
him, my dear child! lose him! 
Good lad! He is coming away 
like a steam-engine !’ 

As Appletart approached the 
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brook the excitement of the Squire 
intensified, especially when he saw 
that Captain Dykely was rapidly 
lessening the gap between him and 
the Squire’s horse. There was 
only about a length and a half of 
moonlight between Appletart and 
Fluefaker as the former rose like a 
bird over the brook and landed in 
safety. 

‘Thank God, that’s over!’ mur- 
mured Whinridge ; but he spoke 
too soon. The youthful ornament 
of the Thornford constabulary 
flashed his bull’s-eye across the 
path of the foremost horse, which 
shied, and then, terrified by the 
cheering of the crowd, tore along 
inamanner that betokened an early 
dissolution of partnership between 
him and his jockey. 

In a voice that was neither a 
shout nor a yell, but a frantic 
blending of both, Mr. Whinridge 
exclaimed : 

‘The horse has bolted! Out of 
the way with you! Redgy, keep 
him straight, my boy! Good lad, 
good la-ad, go— !’ 


‘How much did [I win by? 
asked the boy faintly, as he opened 
his eyes in a hushed apartment in 
the Whinridge Arms. He had not 
spoken since they picked him up 
and found that an arm was broken. 
‘How much?’ 

His father, whose eyes were 
moist and dim, and whose voice 
was quiet like a woman’s, said : 

‘ Twenty lengths was the judge’s 
verdict, Redgy—twenty lengths. 
And the Cup is for you, my boy. 
And whenever you think your 
father is getting out of bounds, as 
you may think hereafter, show him 
that goblet, and remind him of 
what he went through when it was 
Won by the Light of the Moon.’ 

B. W. 








AMERICAN COMPETITION WITH ENGLAND. 


Tbe Testimonn of Sheffield. 


——@———— 


Untiz I had conversed freely with 
business men interested in the 
trade of Sheffield, I did not fully 
realise the importance of the change 
which is taking place in the com- 
mercial condition and trading pro- 
spects of England. I had visited 
Birmingham. The Midland capi- 
tal had not hesitated to say that 
her export trade with the United 
States is practically dead ; that the 
leading American merchant there, 
who used to export hardware to 
the States, now imports similar 
goods to England; that America 
even sends electro-plate to Birming- 
ham, which also supports a French 
ironmongery store; but there was 
a certain amount of hopefulness in 
the tone of some of the local ma- 
nufacturers, that seemed to leave 
room for discounting the gloom of 
the others. Birmingham does not 
rely upon any particular trade. She 
has so many strings to her indus- 
trial bow, that one might be for- 
given for thinking she exaggerated 
her woes. Then, on the day of my 
visit, she looked bright and busy. 
The sun was shining on the hard- 
ware city, the streets were clean, 
the burgesses were active in the 
election of town-councillors, lines 
of carriages were ‘setting down’ 
at a morning concert; there were 
picture exhibitions and tea-meet- 
ings ; builders plying their trade on 
new public works; at night the 
theatres were crowded, and electric 
lamps illuminated the front of 
Curzon Hall. But Sheffield! I 
entered it amid a downfall of rain. 
Nothing could be more depressing 
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than the railway entrance to this 
famous centre of British industry. 
This is not the fault of the Mid- 
land Company, which has a fine 
station here, but the railway runs 
into the town at its busiest and 
blackest end. Flash of furnace, 
clash of hammer, cloud of smoke. 
This is your welcome. The roar 
and tramp of trade is the music of 
Sheffield, and it comes to you 
through a pall of smoke. Now and 
then, when the wind is brisk and 
the weather fine, there is a blue 
sky to be seen even here, and on 
autumn evenings fine studies of 
cloud-land and distant hills. The 
smoke of the great factories makes 
a background for picturesque effects 
of the sun. Turner might have 
conjured grandeur out of such 
scenes. But on the day of my 
visit it was darkness. At the 
hotel dinner the guests talked of 
depressed trade; in the smok- 
ing-room the same subject; over 
billiards it was not forgotten ; and, 
strange to say, the first thing that 
caught my eye the next morn- 
ing at a dingy book-store was 
an old volume on the Distressed 
State of the Country. The work 
was published in 1817 ; the author 
was Henry James, merchant, Bir- 
mingham, and the book was pub- 
lished in London. It appears that 
England was then suffering a world 
of misery, and, according to Mr. 
James, all on account of the de- 
preciation of silver. The panacea 
for all commercial ills at that 
time, in Mr. James’s opinion, was 
the fixing of the value of silver 
EE 
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at seven shillings and sixpence an 
ounce. 

‘We are in the midst of severe 
depression, and the worst of it is 
there is no prospect of a change,’ 
said one of the most thoughtful and 
experienced of Sheffield’s leading 
men. 

‘At Birmingham,’ I replied, ‘they 
told me the American export trade 
is dead.’ 

‘We are approaching that con- 
dition here.’ 

*‘ How is it?” 

‘The pressure of foreign tariffs, 
the want of reciprocity, and the 
disputes between the employer and 
employed.’ 

‘Have bad harvests nothing to 
do with it ?” 

‘Something, but unfair compe- 
tition most.’ 

‘ Does Sheffield suffer much from 
the decrease in exports to America?” 

‘Greatly ; but in that matter, if 
the working men would lower their 
demands, we could no doubt re- 
cover much of our trade; but they 
say, supposing they did, America 
would only increase her duties on 
English manufactures, and they 
would be just where they were at 
starting.’ 

‘The working men of Sheffield 
are Protectionists, then ?” 

‘No doubt of it. They have 
two remedies for the present de- 
pression in trade—protective duties 
and limiting the supply. Professor 
Bonamy Price tells them our trou- 
bles arise from over - production. 
But the growing idea is that Free- 
trade is the root of the evil.’ 

‘I have been talking with Mr. 
Leng, the able editor of the Sheffield 
Telegraph. He confirms your be- 
lief that the future threatens a worse 
prospect than the present; but 
like yourself, he was reticent in 
suggesting a remedy. He is abrave 
man too. He was the friend of the 
North in the American war; he 
supported the present Government 
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against the leaders of his party in 
the late Russo-Turkish troubles.’ 

‘ The Eastern Question occupies 
his chief attention, and it is not 
unlikely that, with many of his 
townsmen, he believes that nothing 
can or will be done in this country 
to relieve trade until that question 
is really settled ; and that day will 
only arrive when we have had a 
war with Russia.’ 

‘There was one thing which 
Mr. Leng said, I replied, ‘ that 
struck me as a novel and intel- 
lectual view of the present phase 
of the relationship of England with 
other countries. “Our pig-iron 
exports,” he said, “ are looking up, 
I believe, but there is no credit in 
that. To supply the foreigner with 
pig-iron is simply to do labourers’ 
work and empty our cellars, while 
we give to the foreign buyer the 
material to enable him to occupy 
himself in arts of skill and clean- 
ly employment, and to bring the 
fruits of his handicraft to England. 
The foreigner takes from us. our 
coal and iron—the coal as it is 
hewn out of the pit, the iron as it 
comes from the furnace. Small 
thanks to him for that. I count 
these things as much a reserve of 
national wealth as the gold in the 
cellars of the Bank of England. 
The spendthrift heir, who sells the 
timber on his estate, knows that 
in a generation or two new trees 
will replace the old ones, but he 
does not boast about cutting down 
the old trees; and neither am I 
disposed to exult over the swelling 
figures which show the rate at 
which England is emptying her 
beds of iron and clearing out her 
coal-cellars. The foreigner takes 
our coal and iron, and sends us in 
return articles which represent 
taste and skill—articles the value 
of which consists less of the ma- 
terial used than of the value added 
by the workman—in one word, 
wages. But take a Protectionist 
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foreign tariff, and see how carefully 
its rates of charge rise just in pro- 
portion to the amount of labour 
bestowed upon each article. The 
mercury in the tube of a thermo- 
meter does not more sensitively 
indicate the heat that enters into 
it, than do some of the foreign 
tariffs indicate the purpose of the 
framers to shut out the products 
of British labour. Now I object 
to this. Coarse work makes coarse 
men. It does so in England ; it 
does so all the world over. The 
kinds of labour which reduce the 
toiler to the condition of a sweep 
while tasking to the uttermost his 
brute strength react upon the la- 
bourer, and it is precisely these 
kinds of work to which the hostile 
tariffs of the foreigners are shutting 
up too large a section of our work- 
ing people. Our workmen here- 
abouts feel this, and so do a large 
and an increasing number of our 
manufacturers. A silent change, 
broad and deep, has taken place, 
and the notable thing about it is 
that it zs silent and spontaneous. 
There has been no agitation, no 
action of the platform or the press. 
The dumb instincts of the people— 
instincts, mark you, often wiser 
than the finely-spun systems of the 
philosophers—are in revolt against 
a state of things which is felt to be 
unjust, and which operates like a 
hostile blockade. With this dis- 
satisfaction I have a certain sym- 
pathy. I don’t believe that Eng- 
land is powerless to help herself 
in the matter. England is the 
greatest and richest of buyers, and 
where is the great buyer whose 
practical displeasure is regarded 
by the sellers with indifference? 
Her market is indispensable to 
more than one of the nations 
which have been experimenting 
upon her forbearance. The Free- 
traders of France, Germany, and 
the Southern States earnestly ad- 
vise England to desist from giv- 
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ing their Protectionists the aid, 
comfort, and encouragement in- 
volved in the assurance that, do 
what they may, England will never 
retaliate. They strenuously entreat 
England to threaten retaliation, 
and they do so in the confident 
assurance that the mere threat 
would immensely strengthen their 
hands. There you see we havea 
direct issue between our own Free- 
traders and those of America and 
the Continent. Whom shall we 
believe? For my part, I am in- 
clined to believe the Free-traders 
outside. They are on the ground, 
they understand what they have to 
contend with, they know much 
that we cannot know, and, as I 
neither doubt their sincerity nor 
question their intelligence, I can- 
not disregard their counsels.”’ 

‘You nearly. surprised the Zée- 
graph into a confession ofthe failure 
of Free-trade,’ said my host for the 
time being, ‘though I imagine Mr. 
Leng would hardly let himself be 
persuaded that we ought to protect 
even our staple commodities. But 
mark me, the day is not far distant 
when leaders of the country like 
Mr. Leng will be found swelling 
the ranks of Protectionists ; and 
once a man of courage and power 
comes to the front in Parliament to 
advocate the Christian maxim, 
* Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you,” Free-trade, as 
it stands, is doomed.’ 

‘What is your opinion?” 

‘That we should at once meet 
Spain and Italy with heavy duties, 
and tell the United States frankly 
that we must, in self-defence, tax 
her manufactures and put a duty 
on her iron.’ 

When I left this gentleman I 
tested his views by figures which I 
compiled with some care from the 
Board of Trade Returns of such 
articles as would affect Sheffield 
trade. I found the following start- 
ling proofs of the steady reduc- 
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tion of exports in the class of 
manufactures in which Sheffield 
mostly excels. The returns are 
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for Great Britain, but they bear 
particularly on this great centre of 
industry : 





Exports. 1872. 1873. 


1874. 1875. | 1876. 1877. 





Hardware and cut- 
£5,089, 481 
Tons. 
44,000) 
945,000 


£4938, 537 
Tons. 

39,000) 

785,000) 


Steel, unwrought ... 
Railway iron 

Total iron and steel, 
wrought and un- 
wrought 











3,382,000 





Couple with these figures the 
fact that France, Belgium, Germany, 
America now export to England 
goods which compete with our 
home manufactures, and the sta- 
tistics become still more impres- 
sive. In illustration of the influ- 
ence of American industry upon 
the trade of such towns as Shef- 
field, I take simply two years of 
business. In 1876 Great Britain 
exported to the United States only 
350,809/. worth of hardware and 
cutlery ; in 1877 this was reduced 
to 324,126/. In 1876, 83,1077. 
were the figures for armour plates, 
and 52,651/. for 1877. Cast or 
wrought iron in 1876, 87,846/.; in 
1877,52,5582 In tin plates there 
was, however, an increase, namely : 
1876, 1,937,2037, and in 1877, 
2,074,785/. Pig-iron was not se- 
riously affected, 1876 showing 
171,3312.; 1877, 144,0812; and bar- 
iron had gone up from 28,3267. 
(1876) to 56,950/. in 1877, which 
increase and the improving posi- 
tion of pig-iron bear remarkably on 
Mr. Leng’s view, that the United 
States as well as other countries 
is using England as the mere 
labourer, the digger and delver, 
though America, it should not be 
forgotten, has all the mineral trea- 
sures she can desire in her own 
country; and unless trade recovers 
in England, British capital will go 
to the other side in much greater 


£4,403,399|4 4,264,331! £3,483,286)£ 3,335,837 
Tons. 
29,000) 


| 
| 
| 


Tons. 
24,402 


Tons, 
25,000 
414,000 


Tons. 
31,000 


782,000} 545,000 








2,487,000 nattiand 2,224,000) 


force than hitherto, and British la- 
bour will naturally follow the trade. 
The day is possibly not far distant 
when the United States will not want 
our raw material. They have found 
coal and iron in close proximity, 
and Yorkshire ironmasters are erect- 
ing smelting furnaces on the spot. 
The total quantity of iron and steel 
exported in1877 was 2,344,605 t tons, 
as against 2,224,470 in 1876, the 
respective values being 20,094,562/. 
and 20,737,410/. Steam-engines 
used to enter largely into our 
trade with the United States. Nei- 
ther in 1876 nor 1877 did Great 
Britain send a single engine across 
the Atlantic to her once liberal 
customer. Iron rails and steel rails 
also once represented a large trade. 
In 1876 England sent no steel rails 
to America ; in 1877 she only sent 
28332. worth. In 1876 America 
took from us iron rails to the value 
of 1422/., and in 1877 the trade 
jumped up to 10,3017, an amount 
as insignificant compared with the 
past as that of 1876 by the side of 
1877. But let us take a more 
than local glance at the changes 
in English exports to the United 
States, put the figures into dol- 
lars, and go over a wider period. 
Mr. Frederic Brittain, a distin- 
guished Sheffielder, who has written 
and spoken much upon the subject, 
will help us; indeed, I shall avail 
myself of his figures : 
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1867. 


1872. 


1875. 





Clocks, watches, and materials... 
Clothing, including hosiery 
Cotton manufactures, 


Dollars. 

2,583,000 

3,224,000 
22,817,000 


Dollars. 

3,886, 000 

9370,000 
29,855,000 


Dollars, 

2,282,000 

7»455,000 
22,709,000 


Manufactures of flax................. 

Glass and glass wares 

fron—bar, rod, hoop, &c 

Iron—pig 

Tron—railroad bars 

Iron—sheet, old and scrap, an- 
__chors, hardware, &c 


aa and manufactures of steel. 
Woollen carpets. 

Worsted and dress goods 

Other manufactures of wool 


55309, 000 
20, 464,000 
3,996,000 
5»325,000 
1,831,000 
3,493,000 


4,594,000 
18,357,000 
3,209,000 
6,917,000 
3,851,000 
19,397,000 
21, 509,000 


5,270,000 
21,220,000 
5,834,000 
5,814,000 
5,122,000 
15,778,000 


4,303,000 
16,602,000 
5,805,000 
1,704,000 
1,457,000 
69,000 





15,239,000 
36, 341,000 
4,033,000 
8,891,000 
5:727,000 
20, 439,000 
25,583,000 


2,296,000 
24,295,000 
2, 539,000 | 
6,131,000 
2,643,000 





22,602,000 





146,846,000 


218,402,000 
6,277,000 


142,711,000 
2,863,000 | 


119,177,000 
314,000 











19,759,000 E 
ciel 
000 | 


| 224,679,000 | 145,574,000 | 119,491,000 





In an interview which Mr. Brit- 
tain gave to a local journalist on 
my behalf, he dwelt upon these 
figures as demonstrating far more 
conclusively how enormously manu- 
facturing has been developed in the 
United States during the last ten 
years. The table shows that the 
value of the imports of these prin- 
cipal manufactured articles fell 
from 146,846,000 dols. in 1867 to 
119,177,000 dols. in 1876, notwith- 
standing the enormous increase of 
population during that period. But 
the most remarkable decline has 
occurred since 1872. In that year 
the imports of the same articles, 
with the addition of steel rails, 
amounted to 224,679,000 dols., 
and in 1876 to 119,491,000 
dols. Questioned further on the 
immediate aspect of American 
competition with England, Mr. 
Brittain, in spite of the gloomy 
outlook, appeared to think gene- 
rally that the imports of American 
hardware and cutlery into England 
were greatly exaggerated ; that, in- 
deed, these imports are at present 
hardly worth consideration. He 
believed the United States to be 
more hampered and menaced by 
dissensions between masters and 


men than England. And that Great 
Britain has most to fear in Ame- 
rica’s competition for the trade of 
our English colonies, Canada more 
particularly, the proximity of which, 
combined with the advantages of a 
common tongue and the fiscal fa- 
cilities of trade with the Dominion, 
render her peculiarly susceptible 
of American influence. Recently, 
at Sheffield, Mr. Mundella, in a 
speech, insinuated that America 
is bent, if not on a policy of Free- 
trade, at least on important modi- 
fications of her fiscal laws. This Mr. 
Brittain regards as ‘the roseate so- 
phistry of a vain politician.’ 

I should have stated that Mr. 
Brittain was one of the committee 
of the British Associated Chambers 
of Commerce who were deputed to 
investigate the condition of French 
industries, in connection with the 
renewal of the commercial treaty 
negotiations. Mr. Brittain repre- 
sented the ironand hardware trades. 
In this capacity he made a report 
to the Chambers of Commerce. 
Since then he has extended his in- 
quiries, and published a very valu- 
able brochure on British Trade and 
Foreign Competition, which he has 
been good enough to send to me, 
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and from which I propose to con- 
dense some points of interest bear- 
ing upon the great trade questions 
which are now agitating nearly all 
civilised countries. He was told, 
when he visited France last year, 
that, on account of the war with 
Germany, French manufacturers 
had been compelled to seek fresh 
markets, and that they had dis- 
covered it was possible to compete 
with England upon neutral terri- 
tory. He ascertained that foreign 
houses were buying from France, 
Germany, Belgium, and other coun- 
tries goods which they formerly 
bought from England. He found 
that the official returns of exports 
of the French Government indi- 
cated an increase, which estab- 
lished the veracity of the state- 
ments that had been made to him; 
and on the other hand he saw that 
the English returns of the annual 
statement of trade showed a corre- 
sponding decline in British ex- 
ports. This led him to believe 
that there had been a considerable 
displacement of trade, and that 
foreign countries are’ supplying 
what England used to supply. Sub- 
sequent investigation has abund- 
antly confirmed this, and I dwelt 
upon it in my previous paper on 
‘England’s Commercial Decline.’ 
Now, in making an inquiry into 
the conditions of the commerce 
and manufactures of the country, 
Mr. Brittain remarks that it is ex- 
ceedingly important to distinguish 
between England’s position as capi- 
talist and her position as manufac- 
turer and exporter. In recent con- 
troversies many statements have 
been made to prove how wealthy 
England is. It is possible that not 
a single writer has erred in these 


estimates on the side of exaggera-. 


tion. To give more than an idea 
of the wealth accumulated in Great 
Britain during the last thirty-eight 
years would be impossible. In 
1840 the construction of railways 
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was beginning. In 1876 the total 
capital paid up (shares, loans, &c.) 
of the railways of Great Britain and 
Ireland was 544,831,000/. In 1840 
the merchant navy belonging to 
Great Britain consisted of sailing- 
vessels of a tonnage of 2,680,000 
tons, and steam-vessels of 87,000 
tons. In 1876 it had risen to a 
tonnage of 4,126,000 of sailing- 
vessels and 1,870,000 of steam- 
vessels. The immense factories, 
mills, and works, with their costly 
machinery, the docks, bridges, tele- 
graphic and public works, the dwell- 
ing-houses and their furniture, the 
gas- and water-works, with their 
mains, and property of all descrip- 
tions, represent a prodigious capi- 
tal, a large proportion of which has 
been saved since 1840. ‘A great 
part of this property may be con- 
sidered an enormous engine for the 
production of further wealth. Not 
only has this great saving been ef- 
fected, but during the period re- 
ferred to taxation has been miti- 
gated, and the comfort and well- 
being of the people, particularly 
the poor, have been greatly pro- 
moted.’ The difference of the 
conditions of life in England to- 
day from those which existed thirty- 
eight years ago is shown by the 
quantities of certain articles of food 
retained for home consumption per 
head of the total population of the 
United Kingdom then and now. 
For example : 


1840. 
Pounds, 


1876, 
Pounds. 
5°54 
5°03 
50°10 
4°50 
4°73 
10°27 


.. O'92 


Many writers on trade are apt 
to allow a survey of past prosperity 
to blind them to the first symptoms 
of the decay of that trade from 
which it has been to a great extent 
derived. They make the mistake 
of regarding income derived from 
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capital as revenue resulting from 
commercial transactions. Eng- 
land’s commercial start in the 
world, her merchant navy, her 
colonies, gave her an advantage 
over all rivals. She is like an old- 
established house with a large 
capital competing with young 
houses without capital. These 
advantages may be neutralised if 
they conceal from view the first 
indications of industrial decay. 
That it has set in is a general 
opinion in Sheffield ; and Mr. Brit- 
tain does not disguise his fears that 
British supremacy is being shaken 
to its foundations, though he dis- 
cusses the situation with the philo- 
sophic calmness of a statesman. 
There are authorities, on the other 
hand, who point to ‘wars and 
rumours of wars’ as the causes of 
depressed trade. The Franco- 
German war, the Servian war and 
Russian mobilisation, the Russo- 
Turkish conflict, had their blight- 
ing influences, no doubt; but to 
whatever extent these and other 
general causes may have contri- 
buted to paralyse our commerce, a 
comparison of the trade returns of 
exports of foreign countries with 
those of England show that one of 
the chief reasons for the present 
distress is that Great Britain is ex- 
posed to a foreign competition 
which has been recently and rapidly 
developed. Then, England is not 
in the same position as the United 
States, France, and some other 
countries, which produce food in 
sufficient quantities for the supply 
of their own wants and leave an 
immense surplus for export. To 
them manufacturing is only sub- 
sidiary ; to England it is all-im- 
portant. When English exports 
amounted to 256,000,000/. the na- 
tion was prosperous and comfort- 
able. Now that exports have 
dropped to 198,000,000/. there is 
great poverty and misery. It is to 
the colonies that the only hopeful 
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writers on trade look for the future 
great markets for English goods. 
The health and vigour of the colo- 
nial trade has helped to conceal 
from superficial observers the very 
serious inroads which competition 
has made into British foreign trade. 
Exports to the colonies rose from 
60,000,000/. in 1872 t064,000,000/, 
in 1876, while those to foreign 
countries fell from 195,000,000/. to 
135,000,000/, in the same time. 
The United States compete with 
England in the colonies upon far 
more equal terms than any country 
in Europe ; and America is quick 
to utilise her advantages. The ex- 
ports from the United States to all 
parts rose from 89,268,000/, in 1872 
to 109,496,c00/. in 1876; and in 
1877 they show a higher total than 
they have ever reached before, 
122,000,000/, 

I notice in a recent number of 
the British Trade Journal a ‘re- 
buke to croakers’ in these words : 
‘ People who are losing their heads 
and wagging their tongues inordi- 
nately about the terrible encroach- 
ments of American competition— 
citing more particularly the growing 
popularity of American hardwares 
in the markets of the world—may 
be usefully reminded of the fact, 
that whereas in 1876 the value of 
hardware goods exported from the 
United States was 16,200,000 dols. 
(3,240,000/.), British exports of 
the same class of wares aggregate 
annually about 30,0c0,000/.’  En- 
couraging figures in their way ; but 
does the British Trade Journal see 
nothing significant in the fact that 
America, who used to buy her 
hardware in England, now not only 
makes enough for home consump- 
tion, but has to spare for sale in 
Europe? It should also consider 
this: until recently the United 
States was an immense purchaser 
of all kinds of British manufac- 
tures, while she is now not only a 
competitor in her own, but in neu- 
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tral and British markets. Hitherto 
American exports of manufactured 
articles have not been important ; 
‘but,’ says Mr. Brittain emphati- 
cally, ‘those who know the excel- 
lence of some of the productions 
of the United States will recognise 
in her a formidable antagonist 7 
her infancy.’ In 1868 the value of 
the saws, files, and tools exported 
from the United States was 5088 
dols. ; in 1877 it had risen to 757,321 
dols. The value of the clocks ex- 
ported rose from 536,700 dols. in 
1868 to 1,025,000 dols. in 1877. 
One of the alarming conditions of 
American competition, which Bir- 
mingham men referred to during 
my visit to that town, was the trade 
with Canada. Sheffield also did 
not forget it; and Mr. Brittain 
supplies me with some valuable 
statistics. In the fiscal year of 
1867-8 the imports into Canada 
from the United States amounted 
to 28,053,000 dols. Since then 
they have steadily increased, reach- 
ing, in 1876-7, 51,312,000 dols. 
Meanwhile, the exports of Brit- 
ish goods to Canada have rapidly 
declined. The values of goods 
entered for consumption into Ca- 
nada from Great Britain have 
been : 1873, 68,522,000 dols.; 1874, 
63,076,000 dols. ; 1875, 60,347,000 
dols. ; 1876, 40,734,000 dols. While 
the United States continue to send 
increased supplies to Canada, the 
exports from Canada to the States 
decrease, falling from 42,072,000 
dols. in 1873 to 29,916,000 dols. 
in 1876. With this competi- 
tion, and the growing tendency of 
continental nations to increase 
their Customs tariffs, Free-traders 
in England begin to find men fall- 
ing away from their ranks, though 
Professor Fawcett’s latest work in 
support of it, from a theoretical 
point of view, is almost unanswer- 
able. There is hardly, however, 
any country with which England’s 
exchange of merchandise is so dis- 
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proportionate as the United States ; 
but no one would think of imposing 
heavy dutiesuponraw cotton, wheat, 
and bacon because English manu- 
factures are taxed on the other side. 
‘Some writers believe that we 
might meet the difficulty by what 
is known as reciprocity ; that is to 
say, by imposing retaliatory duties 
upon the manufactures of those 
nations which tax ours, while we 
admitted those of more liberal na- 
tions upon better terms. It would 
be possible for Great Britain to in- 
flict prodigious injury upon other 
nations by hostile tariffs ; but it is 
not probable that such measures 
would produce a good result. If, 
for example, we imposed heavy 
duties upon French goods, while 
identical articles of Belgian manu- 
facture were admitted free, a sur- 
reptitious trade would spring up 
which we should be powerless to 
suppress. There is great difficulty 
in applying differential duties.’ So 
there is; and it will go hard with 
England before she gives up the 
practice of Free-trade ; and it will 
go hard with us; for while we 
chivalrously maintain it, the world 
has entered upon a period of transi- 
tion, during which nearly all the 
nations of Europe are making alter- 
ations in their tariffs, and every 
alteration promises to be especially 
unfavourable to England. 

In the mean time one of our 
greatest difficulties is to be found 
in the ostrich policy which refuses 
to recognise the fact that the cha- 
racter of our competition has en- 
tirely changed. While America, 
taking lessons out of our experi- 
ence, has been fostering her manu- 
factures and improving her pro- 
cesses by an almost feverish activity 
in the adoption of new ideas, we 
have been too often content with 
old methods and antiquated ma- 
chinery. There was a time when 
we could sell anything we made. 
Then we had not a single competi- 
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tor in some of our busiest indus- 
tries. We pursue the old arrogant 
system of business as if we still 
enjoyed theold monopoly. America 
sent Sheffield an order for axes 
‘as per sample.’ A pattern was 
handed to the foreman of the 
local shop, with instructions to re- 
produce it in fulfilment of the 
order. Presently he came into 
the counting-house with the in- 
formation that the men refused to 
make that kind of axe. The 
pattern they had always worked 
from was good enough, they de- 
clared. They would not make 
the new shape, anyhow. An 
American Consul (of whose Free- 
trade views I hope to say some- 
thing next month) tells me that a 
Glasgow furrier objected to place 
farther back the ear-laps of some 
imitation fur caps he was making 
for a Montreal firm, ‘ because his 
workmen had never done them 
that way before.’ All the import- 
ant improvements in machining 
daily newspapers have had to be 
made and tested surreptitiously. 
Masons have refused to work 
stone that has not been purchased 
at a local quarry. When Butler & 
Co., a firm of wrought-iron-bridge 
builders in the north, determined 
to reduce wages, the men in con- 
ference refused the reduction, but 
offered to drive five more bolts 
per hour than formerly; a gross 
confession that the men had wil- 
fully done much less work than 
they could. Any man who has 
had plumbers, painters, or carpen- 
ters at work in his house must 
have come to the conclusion that 
their chief desire seems to be to 
do as little work as possible in 
the longest possible time. Said a 
distinguished American, writing 
home to a friend, aghast at the 
obstinate way in which we resist 
new ideas: ‘ If you want to know 
why inventors are more numerous 
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in America than they are here, 
come and live six months in Eng- 
land. If you wish to know how 
it feels to be brimful of ideas, and 
yet be unable to have one of them 
executed, come to England. If 
you wish to know how it feels to 
have to wait for a month to have 
the simplest thing made and then 
to be charged a man’s wages for 
two months, come to England. 
You will here be unable to see the 
interior of a workshop, or to come 
into direct contact with your work- 
men, who labour in the ruts worn 
down by their predecessors. They 
cannot calculate the work of any 
new design without the most la- 
borious oversight from the inventor. 
Their masters, instead of encour- 
aging invention, do all they can to 
stop it, and charge exorbitantly for 
experimental work. Everything is 
done to obstruct an inventor ; and 
you have to wait so long for the 
simplest thing that your ideas cool, 
and you live in a constant state of 
irritation at your inability to do 
anything” This is the experience 
of a practical and clever man, who 
is taking out some new patents in 
England. Our patent laws require 
readjustment. Some improvements 
have been madesince Dickens wrote 
about them. A poor man who is 
a professed inventor is still, how- 
ever, looked upon as a sort of 
romantic idiot, just as professed 
Free-traders look at men who ques- 
tion the continued efficacy of the 
policy in the present altered state 
of European competition as dolts 
who wish to revive the brass-button 
and port-wine school of Toryism. 
The English Free-trader of to-day, 
who refuses to discuss the question, 
reminds my American friend of 
the dying gambler, who, having 
ruined himself by following a cer- 
tain method of play, exclaimed, 
with his last breath, ‘The system 
is right, nevertheless.’ 
JOSEPH HATTON. 








CORIOLANUS AT THE SEASIDE. 


By W. C. DAY. 


——— 


THE vitality of the poetic drama, 
however its vigour may occasion- 
ally languish on the metropolitan 
stage, is pretty generally acknow- 
ledged by provincial managers ; 
and as soon as a country audience 
evinces signs of indifference to the 
more flimsy kind of fare provided 
for its amusement, the entrepreneur 
looks, with a tolerable degree of 
certainty, to the inexhaustible safe 
anchorage of Shakespeare’s Bay. 
Still, continuous repetition, even 
of the most sublime language, palls 
the mental faculties, and falls flatly 
upon the ear; and the veriest en- 
thusiast of the ‘legitimate’ may 
witness Othello, Hamlet, Richard 
L/1., and Macbeth, till, unlike the 
last-named chieftain, he is forced to 
cry, ‘Hold, enough!’ and to sigh 
for ‘ fresh woods and pastures new.’ 

The production of Roman plays 
makes such heavy demands on the 
resources of minor establishments, 
in the way of scenery, wardrobe, 
and supernumeraries, that their re- 
presentation is rarely attempted on 
provincial stages; and hence it 
occurred to Mr. Harry Primus, a 
celebrated tragedian ofsome twenty 
years ago, that a revival of one of 
these classical dramas, at the little 
town of Roughley, in Lancashire, 
might, apart from the interest at- 
taching to its story, prove a source 
of remuneration for a few nights, 
from the sheer novelty of such kind 
of entertainment. 

Primus may be said to have been 
well-nigh born on the stage, for his 
father, from his earliest childhood, 
was manager of an extensive 


northern circuit, on whose various 
boards periodically appeared all 
the great tragic stars of the day; 
and thus, from his tenth year, 
when he first smelt the lamps, as 
Albert to the William Tell of 
Macready, he imbibed an almost 
fanatical love of the classic drama, 
which an ardent poetical imagina- 
tion and quick perception, com- 
bined with a mind of no ordinary 
vigour, and the personal advan- 
tages of a naturally clear and mu- 
sical voice and good presence, 
assisted to foster, and ultimately 
established him as indisputably 
one of the first tragedians of his 
time. 

With a mind thus constituted, 
and of an impulsive and enthusi- 
astic nature, it may readily be con- 
ceived Harry Primus did not stop 
to inquire if it were possible to drill 
the forces at his command into 
anything like competent repre- 
sentatives of noble Romans, or 
whether the inhabitants of a North 
Lancashire town were compounded 
of sufficiently ductile material to 
receive the impression he contem- 
plated ; enough for him that he was 
the possessor of a large quantity 
of stage paraphernalia employed in 
Roman plays, all thoroughly ortho- 
dox, and in capital working con- 
dition. The large lozenge-shaped 
shields carried by the warlike supers 
retained their original forms, and 
were but very slightly battered ; 
the tinfoil blades of the broad- 
swords shone with nearly their 
pristine brightness; the fasces 


borne before the Brummagem con- 
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suls were precisely the same bundle 
of brown rolling-pins they origin- 
ally were; and the S.P.Q.R.s, 
forming the centre of the triumphal 
standards, as well as the eagles 
which surmounted them, were as 
nearly redolent of Dutch-metal as 
when first turned out of the thea- 
trical afelier by the hands of the 
Drury Lane property-man. So far 
all was couleur de rose. The London 
costumier was confiding, and the 
necessary number of togas having 
returned from the wash-tub, the 
helmets having been reburnished, 
and the sandals supervised by the 
dramatic cordwainer, all was pro- 
nounced ready for the venture ; and 
one broiling-hot Saturday afternoon, 
in June 18—, the following week 
being Whitsuntide, Mr. Harry 
Primus and his wife, accompanied 
by his entire dramatis persone, ar- 
rived, by parliamentary train, at the 
little watering-place to which we 
have alluded. 

Roughley is a small unimportant 
town on the North Lancashire 
coast, its bold and rugged shore 
reflecting not inaptly the manners 
of its native population ; and, in- 
deed, the visitors resorting there in 
festive seasons cannot be accused 
of excess of refinement, for, sooth 
to say, the bent of their minds in- 
clines pretty much to the local 
tastes, and by far the larger ma- 
jority would experience more satis- 
faction in witnessing an exhibition 
of the rougher kind of athletic 
sports, than in sitting in a heated 
theatre on a baking hot summer 
evening, listening to the blank-verse 
of a ponderous five-act play. 

But the enthusiastic Shake- 
spearean actor saw, with excited 
vision, an equally enthusiastic au- 
dience ; to his ardent imagination 
the idea of apathy to the heroic 
addresses of Coriolanus, or want 
of sympathy with his haughty in- 
vectives against democratic rule, or 
his ill-concealed hatred of 
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‘ The common cry of curs ! whose breath he 
hates 
As reek o’ the rotten fens,’ 


could not exist even among the 
coarsest and most untutored of 
Lancastrian auditors; and he re- 
garded the pecuniary result of his 
enterprise with but little anxiety, 
as he surveyed the many enormous 
coloured posters with which his 
‘agent in advance’ had plastered 
every available hoarding in and 
about the town, announcing ‘a 
grand revival, for three nights only, 
of Shakespeare’s historical tragedy 
of Coriolanus, with entirely new 
scenery, dresses, and appoint- 
ments.’ 

The duties of the ‘agent in ad- 
vance,’ in addition to billing the 
walls, and procuring the display in 
various public-house windows of 
a streaming playbill (embellished 
with a large wood-cut of a Roman 
warrior, sword and shield in hand, 
in the attitude of the bronze statue 
of Achilles at the entrance of Hyde 
Park), comprised conveyance of 
the wardrobe and properties to the 
theatre, the selection of lodgings 
for the manager and his lady, and 
furnishment of the larder for the 
three days’ consumption ; valetting 
Mr. Primus for his morning labours, 
and dressing the same gentleman 
for the stage at night ; after which 
he might be discovered in act i. 
in ‘The Streets of Rome,’ declaring 
to his fellow-citizens that ‘Caius 
Marcius was chief enemy to the 
people ;’ subsequently recognised 
‘before Corioli’ as the foremost 
standard-bearer, ready to sacrifice 
his last ruddy drop in supporting 
the cause of the individual he had 
half an hour before been denounc- 
ing ; and finally, in act v., having 
withdrawn his allegiance from 
Coriolanus, and transferred his ser- 
vices to his enemy Aufidius, he 
turned up in ‘A Public Place at 
Antium,’ as the leading conspirator 
against his quondam master, anx- 
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iously awaiting his present em- 
ployer’s cue of ‘Insolent villain ! 
to exclaim, in his most demonstra- 
tive manner, ‘ Kill, kill, kill, kill, 
kill him ? and lunge an unmistak- 
able property dagger half a foot 
or so behind the armour of the 
doomed one, by which theatrical 
strategy, and strictly 

‘ With the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved Roman falls !’ 

as does the curtain on the tragedy 
of Coriolanus, and the exertions 
of the ‘agent in advance’ for that 
night, so far as his duties on the 
stage are concerned. 

William, for such was the homely 
baptismal appendage to which this 
all-round gentleman laid claim, 
had made choice of lodgings for 
Mr. Primus in a part of the town 
as contiguous to the theatre as 
possible ; but in his zeal to save 
his master unnecessary exercise, 
he had entirely overlooked the 
circumstance of the erection of an 
immense canvas circus within 
thirty yards of the front of the 
house, and the existence, within a 
similar distance of its rear, of ex- 
tensive public gardens, whose 
gaieties were in full swing about a 
couple of hours after midnight ; 
for at the time of our narrative it 
was not considered necessary for 
the well-being of society to attempt 
to suppress immorality, or enforce 
decent conduct by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the hour when revellers 
at holiday seasons chose to deter- 
mine their orgies was entirely de- 
pendent on their own inclinations, 
or the capability of longer main- 
taining a position which the late 
Miss Ada Menken, as Mazeppa, 
was accustomed to describe, whilst 
standing in the limelight on Ast- 
ley’s stage, with the shield-arm ex- 
tended at full length, for the 
better protection and display of 
her figure, and the right one grasp- 
ing a glittering blade pointed to- 
wards the chandelier, as 
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‘The godlike attitude of freedom and of 
man !’ 


Besides the attractions referred 
to there were, in close proximity 
to Mr. Primus’s apartments, drink- 
ing and refreshment booths and 
marquees for the patrons of the 
merry dance, steam roundabouts 
in one perpetual and giddy whirl, 
swings in incessant restless motion 
dizzying the eye and dazing the 
brain, exhibitions of dwarfs and 
giants, spectral skeletons and obese 
monstrosities of humanity ; freaks 
of Nature in the animal kingdom 
to amaze the eye and puzzle the 
comprehension—sheep that at their 
decease could supply the butcher 
with four legs and a couple of 
shoulders ; pigs boldly challenging 
comparison with double-headed 
Janus; a menagerie, whose con- 
tents, assuming the veracity of the 
proprietor, were a living reflex of 
the original Noah’s ark, with a 
very extensive modern appendix ; 
stalls for the disposal of gilt gin- 
gerbread, ginger-beer, and ‘toffy ; 
vendors of every conceivable mo- 
saic ornament for the adornment 
of the softer sex, and purveyors of 
all imaginable condiments for the 
support and delectation of the 
rougher one; not to mention a spar- 
ring-booth, for the practice and dis- 
play of the art of self-defence, out- 
side of which a robust professor of 
that noble science (with a flat, re- 
pulsive, grog-pimpled and small- 
pock-marked face, from whose 
centre protruded an unnaturally 
wide-nostrilled and unmistakably 
broken proboscis, forming a limited 
verandah to a mouth the width of 
a bull-dog’s, and from either side 
of whose head projected a lappet of 
crimson-coloured shapeless flesh, 
with a deep indentation in the 
centre, serving for the conveyance 
of sound, and approaching in size to 
the ear of a King Charles’s spaniel) 
—outside which booth, I say, this 
interesting specimen of the human 
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form divine occupied himself dur- 
ing the greater part of the day in 
issuing invitations to the uniniti- 
ated passer-by to ‘have on the 
mittens’ just for five minutes with 
his professional colleague on the 
other side of the canvas, who would 
pledge himself to do his utmost, in 
that limited space of time, to as- 
similate the face of his antagonist 
to that of the speaker’s. 

To give due publicity to these 
various allurements the hoarsest 
and the loudest lungs, the most 
deafening speaking-trumpets, the 
noisiest drums, the heaviest clang- 
ing gongs, and the shrillest of 
feminine show-folk voices—if it be 
permissible to apply that adjective 
to such stentorian organs of respir- 
ation—were employed the livelong 
day, so that it is easy to conceive 
our tragedian, on arriving at his 
new domicile, was not over favour- 
ably impressed with the selected 
locality, and began seriously to re- 
volve in his mind the possibility of 
getting through his work under 
such distressing drawbacks. First, 
there was his own part to read up, 
for he had not played Coriolanus 
for several years, and was anything 
but firm in the text; then there 
were the various scenes to cut, and 
adapt the characters to the capa- 
cities of their representatives, the 
prompt-book to prepare, the plot 
of the scenery to draw out, and a 
variety of other studious matter to 
consider and execute ; and all this 
had to be accomplished within 
forty-eight hours, including the 
intervention of Sunday, when the 
theatre, as a matter of necessity, 
would be closed to him. 

It was past seven o'clock on 
this memorable Saturday night, 
and our tragedian and his wife 
were seated at tea in their new 
apartments, with William in at- 
tendance awaiting instructions, 
when a significant shake of Mr. 
Primus’s head, in response to his 
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better-half's suggestion whether it 
would not be advisable, even at 
this advanced hour, to send forth 
the agent in search of more se- 
cluded quarters, determined that 
proposition conclusively, and the 
entrance at the same instant of the 
landlady, bearing a relay of bread- 
and-butter in one hand, and an old 
cracked earthenware basin filled 
with periwinkles in the other, 
changed the current of his reflec- 
tion, and caused him to raise his 
eyes and regard the new-comer. 
Miss Jane Pickett, for so was 
the landlady called, was a dapper 
little spinster of some sixty odd 
years, but as lively in her move- 
ments, and as vivacious in her 
speech, as a woman of half her 
age. Her height did not exceed 
a yard and a half, and her bulk 
was on a proportionately diminu- 
tive scale ; but her frame was 
nattily and compactly knit, and 
she delighted in assuring every one 
that, in the early part of the cen- 
tury, she had always been con- 
sidered as possessing ‘a very sweet 
temper, and was spoken of as a 
‘neat and pretty little figure.’ She 
had a wide and uncommonly lofty 
forehead, that the absence of much 
eyebrow served to increase, and 
which shone with a polished bright- 
ness that might have stared old 
Sol full in the face without so 
much as a blink. It may appear 
a little paradoxical to say that 
though her eyes were indefinite in 
colour (resembling most a goose- 
berry when its bright green hue is 
slowly merging into ripeness) they 
had a lively merry twinkle; but a 
close observer might occasionally 
discern ’neath their sparkle a lurk- 
ing furtive glance, disproving the 
axiom that the eyes are, upon a// 
occasions, the mirror of the mind. 
Her dearest friends have been 
known to remark a decided change 
in the colour of her nose during 
the last twenty years, which was 
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then suspiciously ruddy at the tip, 
and various causes have been sug- 
gested by them as explanatory of 
the metamorphosis ; but I believe 
the real secret to be discoverable 
in a small vial, intended only to 
ornament her dressing-table, but 
which, through lapse of memory, 
has now and then been visible on 
the sitting-room mantelpiece, con- 
taining a white liquid with a heavy 
powdered sediment, disguised with 
a label ‘ Lotion for chilblains, for 
external use only.’ 

In disposition sprightly and gay, 
and in domestic tittle-tattle ani- 
mated and energetic, Miss Pickett 
was utterly incapable of concen- 
trating her ideas on any one par- 
ticular subject, however common- 
place or simple its nature ; and she 
would dart off at a tangent into 
matter entirely foreign to the 
theme, accompanying the digres- 
sion with an amount of pantomimic 
action that caused her arms to fly 
about like those of an old-fashioned 
semaphore, and her head to waggle 
backwards and forwards as if af- 
flicted with chronic paralysis. This 
was more than usually the case 
when any one praised her excel- 
lent health, or commented on her 
constitutional appetite, and would 
become ludicrously extravagant in 
her endeavour to combat a dadinage 
that suggested hidden attachment 
to alcohol, or hinted a suspicion 
whether the gill of boiling-hot 
water she nightly conveyed to her 
bedchamber was, as she invariably 
declared it to be, really for the 
purpose of washing her hands. 

Such, then, was our hero’s land- 
lady, and his introduction to her 
was at the moment she entered 
the room with the bread-and-butter 
and winkles as described. 

‘Good-evening, sir,’ she began, 
accompanying the salutation with 
one of those old-fashioned buckram 
inclinations of the head, taught by 
preceptors to adults under the title 
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of ‘deportment.’ ‘1 hope you like 
your apartments. I don’t know, 
madam,’ she continued, with a 
smirk, setting the winkles on the 
table, and plucking a hairpin from 
her coiffure for their extraction, 
‘ whether your good gentleman will 
condescend to a homely relish ; but 
our little town is celebrated for its 
crustacea.’ 

Miss Pickett, whose father, to 
use her own words, was a ‘bib- 
liopolist,’ revelled in long words, 
and never missed an opportunity 
of introducing one of rare or obso- 
lete use, acquired in her youthful 
and more prosperous days. 

‘I am very partial to wink—to 
shell-fish,’ replied Mr. Primus gal- 
lantly, with difficulty repressing a 
titter at the landlady’s pomposity. 

As the tragedian and his wife 
discussed their repast, Miss Pickett 
rattled off, with marvellous volu- 
bility, a laconic history of the town 
and its allurements, enlarging on 
the encouragement accorded by 
the surrounding gentry to intel- 
lectual dramatic entertainments, 
and magnifying the curiosity which 
such a novelty as Coriolanus could 
not fail to excite among the hum- 
bler classes ; and with such per- 
sistency and tact did the little 
woman pursue her subject that the 
actor rose from his meal to pro- 
ceed to rehearsal, perfectly elated 
with the prophesied success, and 
assured within himself that the 
rival attractions of Roughley Fair, 
and the baking-hot Whitsuntide 
weather combined, would have no 
more effect on the atteridance at 
his theatre than a passing April 
shower could exercise on the back 
of a water-fowl. 

Having ordered boiled tripe-and- 
onions for supper at twelve o’clock 
—for our hero was somewhat Bo- 
hemian in his tastes, and scouted 
the notion of stated seasons for 
certain dishes—Mr. and Mrs. Pri- 
mus set off to the theatre for a 
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night rehearsal. Here they found 
surrounding the stage-door their 
own little company, and a party of 
Lancashire boors, whom the ‘ agent 
in advance’ had induced by offers 
of increased remuneration and un- 
limited beer to forego their Whitsun 
festivities, and appear on the stage 
as classic warriors and representa- 
tives of Roman rabble. For the 
embodiment of the latter charac- 
ters but little tuition was needed ; 
for certainly Nature had been 
eminently successful in the sample 
before us in producing some of the 
coarsest and most uncivilised spe- 
cimens of humanity that ever dis- 
graced the theatrical forum to give 
their sweet voices for the election 
of a consul, or yell out, ‘Hoo! 
hoo! at his expulsion from the 
Capitol. Indeed, the directions of 
Coriolanus, 


* Bid them wash their faces 
And keep their teeth clean,’ 


might, with great propriety, have 
been applied to the whole crew. 

All the corps dramatigue being 
now assembled on the stage, a 
candle was lighted, and placed on 
a rickety deal table close to the 
float, and Mr. Wing, stage-manager 
and prompter, book in hand, took 
his seat thereat, in an old state 
armchair, which did duty at night 
for a monarch’s coronation or a 
cottager’s repose, as occasion re- 
quired, and the rehearsal com- 
menced. 

‘ What, be we to change t’clothes 
at noight ?? demanded the roughest 
and dirtiest of the Lancashire gang, 
selected to form one of the muti- 
nous citizens in the opening scene. 
This was spoken with as much dis- 
gust of tone and manner as if he 
had been urged to the commission 
of some revolting barbarity. 

‘So, oi am to be soger, eh? 
exclaimed another, who had been 
told off as a lictor. ‘Dang it, oi 
like t’army ; oi run awa’ t’list when 
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oi was lad ; but oi warn’t’igh enuf, 
cept for drummer, an’ oi hates 
music.’ 

‘Silence there, you supers ! thun- 
dered Mr. Wing, ‘and clear the 
stage. Now then, you first citi- 
zen, lead on your mob.’ 

But why attempt description of 
a rehearsal in the theatre of a small 
provincial town? What reader is 
not familiar with its difficulties and 
distresses, its mishaps, its short- 
comings, its makeshifts, its emer- 
gencies, and its deceits? Who 
does not know the dodges the 
country manager must resort to in 
order to make his slender company 
of a dozen perform the duties of a 
score? Who has not beheld a 
three-legged stool exalted into the 
dignity of a ducal chair for the 
Doge of Venice, or peeped into 
the modern whitewashed flower- 
pot that at night represented the 
classi¢é urn in which Virginia’s 
ashes were contained? Who does 
not remember the occasion when 
the necessities of the wardrobe- 
keeper have compelled Macbeth 
to dispense with his tartan, or made 
it compulsory for his representative 
to address eight imaginary royal 
spectres off the third entrance, for 
mere lack of regal robes wherein 
to envelop them? Which of us 
has not heard his Grace the Duke 
of Gloster improvise a line or 
two to visionary bearers of King 
Henry’s corpse, ordering them to 
keep back whilst he is wooing the 
Lady Anne, for no other reason 
than that the property-man is desti- 
tute of a coffin in which to enclose 
the remains of the deceased, and 
the ‘unmannered ‘dog,’ whom he 
should command to ‘advance his 
halberd higher than his breast,’ 
happens at that moment to be 
absent from his post, having been 
sent over the way to the public- 
house to fetch a pint of ‘ stout-and- 
bitter’ for the refreshment of the 
scion of the royal house of York, at 
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the termination of the second act ? 
The fair Ophelia has been buried 
off the stage for want of a trap-door 
through which to pass her bier to 
its final resting-place ; and when 
the stage has boasted this neces- 
sary convenience, the leaves of a 
decayed cabbage have frequently 
supplied the ‘sweets to the sweet,’ 
which the Queen of Denmark has 
scattered in her grave; and the 
‘ virgin crants’ and ‘ maiden strew- 
ments,’ to whose distribution the 
churlish priest so unfeelingly ob- 
jects, are often nothing more than 
delusive tributes to her memory, 
as (the action of the lady’s arm in 
casting them into the chasm being 
all that is visible to the audience) 
the portly figure and canonicals 
of the officiating clergyman con- 
ceal the supposed distributor and 
her empty basket from view, till 
the fiery Laertes, like another 
Marcus Curtius, rushes to the res- 
cue, and by leaping into the un- 
finished mausoleum contrives to 
distract the attention and leave un- 
discovered by the audience the 
imposition so unblushingly put 
upon them. 

Well, the rehearsal of Coriolanus 
was pretty much after this fashion. 
The language which Shakespeare 
fairly distributed between Titus 
Lartius and Cominius was mono- 
polised by the latter, as the com- 
pany could only afford one Roman 
general to oppose the Volcians in- 
stead of a couple; by the same 
nice exigency which compels 
‘needs must’ when his Satanic 
Majesty assumes ‘ the ribbons,’ the 
tribunes of the people were com- 
pressed into one representative, to 
wit, Junius Brutus, though, consi- 
dering these advocates of the 
‘great unwashed’ as a body cor- 
porate, there was little room for 
complaint in the present case, as 
the individual to whom their in- 
terests were confided shook the 
weighing-machine at the Roughley 
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Station at sixteen stone four, and 
was besides possessed of a pair of 
arms and a breadth of shoulder 
that apparently rendered it dan- 
gerous ground to attempt to gain- 
say his dictum, and thoroughly 
justified his arrogating to himself 
the choleric invectives assigned by 
the author to his colleague, as well 
as his assumption of the first citi- 
zen’s privilege in ordering Corio- 
lanus to ‘the steep Tarpeian rock’ 
(a sentence, by the way, which he 
ultimately took upon himself to 
commute to banishment for life 
from the city of Rome) ; winding up 
his multifarious labours by appro- 
priating the two final lines of the 
third act (by rights the property of 
the leading citizen), wherein he 
expresses his intention to see the 
deposed consul safe out at the 
gates, and invokes, by way of 
finale, the blessing of the gods on 
himself and his imaginary assist- 
ants ; a benediction to which he was 
decidedly entitled for the heroic 
manner in which he had sustained 
the characters of half a dozen peo- 
ple. 

Numerous were the shifts of this 
kind to which Mr. Wing was re- 
duced to’ render intelligible the 
text of the play with his limited 
forces, nor was his ingenuity taxed 
to a less’ degree in matters of 
scenery and properties; but long 
experience under similar circum- 
stances had matured his natural 
tact, so that the rehearsal came to 
an end, if not with positive suc- 
cess, at least with fair promise of 
getting through the tragedy some- 
how, with the aid of further prac- 
tice on the ensuing Monday morn- 
ing. 

It was the supernumeraries— 
the Lancashire contingent—that 
caused him the greatest trouble 
and anxiety ; their utter ignorance 
of all matters theatrical, and natu- 
ral brutish stolidity, made their 
zeal difficult of restraint when ex- 
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pelling Coriolanus from Rome, and 
was very nearly converting the 
mimic combat between the op- 
posing armies into one of stern 
reality and a trial of strength. In- 
deed, it appeared to the entire 
ganz matter of astonishment that 
the various clubs, staves, and wea- 
pons of attack served out to the 
representatives of ‘the mob’ should 
be frantically brandished on so 
many occasions, with cries of mu- 
tiny and discontent, without so 
much as a blow being struck ; and 
one old fellow in particular, a burly 
thick-set man, with a hard-featured 
forbidding countenance, who had 
kept his fists tightly clenched all 
the evening, and his left foot ad- 
vanced ina semi-pugilistic attitude, 
as if awaiting the opportunity for a 
‘scrimmage,’ thought he perceived 
his chance at last, when, at the 
termination of Brutus’s speech, in- 
citing the citizens to repair to the 
Capitol, the stage-manager told 
him in an authoritative tone, and 
with some asperity of manner, ‘ to 
go to L.;’ and it was only by the 
prompt intervention of Mr. Primus, 
in explaining that the supposed 
anathema was simply a stage di- 
rection for him to cross over to the 
left, that his ferocity was at length 
appeased, and his equanimity re- 
stored for the conclusion of the 
scene by a liberal gratuity for 
beer. 

Another weighty difficulty pre- 
sented itself in the band. The oc- 
currence of Roughley Fair in the 
Whitsun week had been overlooked 
both by lessee and manager, and 
they found to their consternation 
that every available musician in 
the town had been snapped up by 
some rival establishment, with the 
exception of a spare-built weazen- 
faced old foreigner, apparently af- 
fected with palsy, who, attired in 
a threadbare coat and down-at- 
heel carpet slippers, with difficulty 
opened the door of the wretched 
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ramshackle hovel to which Mr. 
Wing had been directed, and an- 
nounced himself as the Herr 
Schloz, whose name, written in a 
schoolboy’s hand on a piece of 
dirty cardboard, with ‘ professor of 
music’ underneath it, was fastened 
by four rusty nails to the door, on 
the spot usually occupied by the 
knocker. His engagement was 
Hobson’s choice ; there was 


‘ Nothing lived ’twixt him and silence.’ 


So, he having made a clean breast 
of it, by the admission that drums 
and trumpets being out of the 
question, ‘ flourishes’ and ‘ martial 
music’ must be dispensed with, it 
was agreed that he should read the 
tragedy through on Sunday, and 
adapt such airs and instruments to 
the various situations as he and 
his three assistants, who were to 
comprise the orchestra, could con- 
trive to execute. 

The clock of Roughley parish 
church had just sounded midnight 
when the rehearsal concluded, and 
Mr. Primus, having locked up the 
stage-door and bade a hasty ‘ good- 
night’ to his company, linked his 
wife’s arm in his own and hastened 
home to their lodgings. Miss 
Pickett was in attendance, and the 
tripe-and-onions and a foaming 
pewter being soon placed on the 
table, and as quickly disposed of, 
the fussy little landlady proceeded 
to clear the cloth, and, producing 
a bottle of ‘old Tom,’ which the 
agent in advance had provided, 
suggested the necessity of ‘just a 
snifter’ to settle the onions. 

‘I am recommended a thimble- 
ful after supper by the faculty,’ 
she said, tapping her chest rapidly 
with her closed hand, as if to drive 
away the approaching indigestion ; 
‘and I really consider a little 
stimulant as a nightcap essential to 
people advancing in years.’ 

The tragedian smiled acquies- 
cence in the sentiment, and invited 
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the landlady to join him in a social 
glass. 

Under its cheering influence 
Miss Pickett soon became very 
loquacious, and unrolled her 
budget of dramatic reminiscences. 
These were neither very extensive 
nor particularly lucid, being chiefly 
confined to a eulogy on the glit- 
ter of the elder Kean’s knife when 
drawn by him as Shylock across 
the stage, and a lively description 
of a huge tombstone that Charles 
Young, as Rienzi, dragged to the 
footlights, and apostrophised to 
some treasonous citizens with a 
view of inciting them to rebellion. 
These early recollections were sup- 
plemented with a recent love epi- 
sode in her own life, by which it 
appeared she was within an ace 
of becoming the wife of an old 
actor in her advancing years; but 
some slight difference of opinion 
arising between her and the swain 
as to the subsequent proprietor- 
ship of a couple of tumble-down 
cottages in the Walworth-road, the 
affair was delayed, and the en- 
gagement ultimately adjourned sine 
die. 

Sunday had passed; the holy 
day was enrolled in the archives 
of old Time, and a glorious Whit- 
Monday dawned on Roughley. 
‘The sun rose resplendently, and 
the briny ocean sparkled in his 
beams, and danced with the gaiety 
of life and youth. As the waves 
rolled over the pebbly beach they 
gave forth the murmurs of their 
sport, growing louder and louder 
in approaching the shore, as though 
the very waters caught the hilarity 
of the season, and were wishful to 
mingle in its boisterous mirth. 
The holiday folk in their gayest 
and best apparel poured into the 
town by quick succeeding trains, 
all hastening merrily along the 
High-street and making their way 
to the seaside. On the beach are 
assembled a bevy of huge, sun- 
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tanned, web-footed fellows, in 
coarse fustian trousers and thick 
dark-blue guernsey shirts, the same 
garments they don in the bleakest 
winter or the hottest summer's 
day, shouting out to the gathering 
throng the enticements of their 
almost native element. The pro- 
prietors of swings, Aunt Sallys, and 
long plate-iron tubes, designated by 
their owners ‘ shooting-galleries,’ 
where the highest prize is a few 
mouldy nuts and the reputation of 
having gained a ‘bull’s-eye,’ are 
driving a roaring trade, whilst the 
counter attractions of the circus 
and the menagerie, the giants, the 
skeletons, and the modern Daniel 
Lamberts, not forgetting the spar- 
ring-booth, each enlist their fair 
quota of supporters, and help to 
swell the ceaseless din of the fair. 
The amusements of each succeed- 
ing hour are but a repetition of the 
last, and seven o’clock, the hour 
for opening, arrives, and still the 
revellers make no sign around the 
theatre’s doors. 

‘This way for th’ muse-um!’ 
roared out the lessee of a sugar- 
loaf-shaped marquee, rapping with 
a cane an old board suspended 
over the entrance, whereon was 
displayed, in every variety of co- 
loured ochre, a heterogeneous col- 
lection of reptiles, birds, and fishes 
that must have puzzled the first 
naturalist in Christendom to classify 
or describe. 

‘ Which is the way to the play- 
"ouse ? inquired an old lady, whose 
curiosity had been excited by the 
woodcut of the Roman warrior at 
the head of the playbill. ‘1 wants 
to see Arilanis.’ 

‘No sich booth in the fair, 
marm,’ answered the proprietor of 
the museum ; ‘this ’ere’s the shop 
for ‘igh hart. If yer wants t’ en- 
couridge natif talen’, ourn’s the 
crib.’ 

The doors of the theatre were 
at last opened, and the tragedy 
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began. Herr Schloz had not at- 
tended the morning rehearsal. 
The fact is, he had been engaged 
all day in looking up his three in- 
strumentalists, and perfecting them 
as much as possible in their even- 
ing work. He had read through 
the play furnished him by Mr. 
Wing on the Saturday night, and 
selected three popular melodies as 
appropriate to the scenes and situ- 
ations where he proposed to intro- 
duce them. So, having given our 
tragedian, whilst dressing, an as- 
surance ‘that he would find all 
right,’ Mr. Harry Primus walked on 
to the stage as Caius Marcius with 
no more idea of the musical mé- 
/ange in store for him than the 
animal representing the Dog of 
Montargis possesses of the geo- 
graphical position of the Forest of 
Bondy. 

Excepting that one of the Lanca- 
shire gang composing ‘the mob’ 
was recognised by a chum in the 


gallery and saluted as ‘ Bill,’ all 
went fairly well till Marcius’s tri- 
umphal entry into Rome, which 
was the scene Herr Schloz had fixed 
upon for the first display of his 


minstrelsy. Imagine the aston- 
ishment of the noble victor when, 
in place of the martial strains that 
should herald the approach of the 
procession, the first sound that 
caught his ears was the familiar air 
of ‘ When Johnny comes marching 
home.’ Never were lines more ap- 
propriate than those he delivered 
when the music ceased : 

“May these same instruments which you 

profane 
Never sound more !’ 

The play went on, and the pro- 
cession went off, standard-bearers, 
lictors, and mob in strange con- 
fusion; a running commentary 
being indulged in by the audience 
during their exit, principally in 
allusion to the legs of the supers, 
variously referred to as ‘shanks’ 
and ‘ mill-posts,’ ‘ pins,’ ‘ spindles,’ 
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‘wackers,’ and ‘stumps ; indeed, 
the chaffy banter, which seems the 
peculiar prerogative ofstage armies, 
was distributed all round with 
blameless impartiality. But the 
chef d’orchestre felt his success was 
assured, and awaited with inward 
satisfaction his second opportunity. 
This occurred at the end of the 
third act, where Coriolanus is 
banished from the city. 

Primus gave the celebrated 
speech, ‘ You common cry of curs,’ 
with his accustomed fire; and, 
conscious of his own power and 
the impressiveness of the situation, 
he drew himself up to his full 
height for his exit with the words, 
‘There is a world elsewhere.’ 
Just as he was in the act of deli- 
vering them, the little fiddler, 
bursting to make manifest to the 
audience the heroic self-reliance 
of the banished consul, struck up 
the then popular melody, ‘ Pad- 
dle your own canoe.’ He had 
harped the chord aright. Boxes, 
pit, and gallery joined ener- 
getically in full chorus; and the 
old German, rising from his music- 
stool, turned to the house, his face 
beaming with delight, and bowed 
his grateful acknowledgments. 

But his crowning triumph was 
yet to come. Thus far he had 
divided the honours of the night ; 
and poor Coriolanus began to real- 
ise how sadly he had miscalculated 
a Roughley Whitsuntide audience, 
and that it was like chipping 
granite with a toothpick to attempt 
to inoculate their unemotional na- 
tures with the poetic fervour of his 
own. Still he looked hopefully to 
the last act, fancying the quarrel 
with Aufidius, and the prospect of 
a fight which it holds out, might 
appeal to their sympathies and 
arouse their enthusiasm. But even 
in this he was fated to disappoint- 
ment. ‘The scene went well, and 
the death was loudly applauded ; 
albeit it evoked a homely censure 
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from an occupant of the pit, who 
exclaimed, ‘Sarves ’im domned 
well roight fur roundin’ on t’ ould 
gal’ (meaning his mother, Volum- 
nia) ; but, as the soldiers advanced 
to raise the dead body and bear it 
off the stage to solemn strains, the 
fatal fiddle, with flute and trom- 
bone accompaniment, once more 
put in their claim to suffrage. To 
strengthen the funeral dirge and 
heighten its effects, Herr Schloz 
had induced his orchestral assist- 
ants to support their instrumenta- 
tion with a vocal chorus. It ran 
thus : 


‘Thus Death, who kings and tars des- 
patches, 
In vain his life has doffed; 
For though his body's under hatches, 
His soul has gone aloft.’ 


This was too much. It is the last 


The Past. 


straw that breaks the camel’s back. 
Primus could bear a great deal ; 
and, in his love of, and enthusiasm 
for, his art, he was accustomed to 
overlook with manly fortitude 
many a ridiculous incident; but 
in one of his best parts, a charac- 
ter in which his powers had been 
acknowledged in all the principal 
theatres of the kingdom, to have 
his well-won honours plucked from 
him on a little provincial stage 
by an unknown, penniless, German 
fiddler! Bah! Flesh and blood 
could not stand it. 

‘Take down the bills from the 
doors in the morning,’ he said to 
William, as he walked slowly and 
dejectedly home to his lodgings. 
‘ We'll leave this cursed Roughley 
to-morrow, and have no more of 
Coriolanus by the seaside.’ 





THE PAST. 


—-—_ 


‘ THEY never looked so blue before,’ you said, 

My dear, my dear, twenty long years ago, 
When the waves rippling under Beachy Head 

Made sweet spring music in their ebb and flow ; 
When April sang her chorus with the birds, 

And April called her buds to hedge and tree, 
And April love was in the wooing words 

That woke the life of happy youth in me. 


The waves we watched together, you and I, 
Whisper, as then, upon the southern shore ; 
And April’s gleam and shadow in the sky 
Give the old beauty that we see no more ; 
Gray, lonely, weary, sad, I hear the wave 
That has a death-dirge now amid its tune, 
Wondering, if where a white cross marks a grave, 
As full and softly shines yon great white moon. 


S. K. PHILLIPS. 





